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Mushrooms for Home Use and Sale 


USHROOMS are grown in 
M every type of building, from 

an especially constructed 
house to the ordinary home cellar, 
but it will be found that where the 
mushrooms thrive the best these es- 
sential conditions must prevail: The temperature should be found for 
the most of the time to vary between 52 to 60 degrees, there must be 
some ventilation, and the air should be moist. Hence it follows that 
the majority of mushrooms are grown in semidarkness, for the sunlight 
would make the temperature fluctuate, and would also tend to make 
the air dry. The cellar in the home will 


Every essential detail described by 
Louis Hl. Reichel of Pennsylvania 


used is fresh. Often the temperature 
will run as high as 120 degrees; 
however, if the temperature does not 
go above 65 to 70 degrees one need 
not be unduly alarmed, for very good 
crops have been produced from such 
manure. When the manure has fallen to 70 degrees or below it is time 
tospawn. Spawn on a falling, not on arising, temperature. The spawn 
is to the mushroom what the piece of seed potato is to the potato. It 
is nothing but the threadlike “roots” or mycelium of the mushroom that 
are dormant, but which will spread out and thrive under proper condi- 
tions. American spawn is most com- 





do very well if there is no heater; or 
if there is one it will be ali right ifa 
section is partitioned off so that the 
drying influence of the furnace is not 
felt. 

Horse manure from horses which 
have been bedded with straw is practi- 
cally the only medium that is used in 
which to grow mushrooms. Shaving 
manure is undesirable. First, it is be- 
low straw manure in plant food; and 
second, it does not furnish a good bed 
for ramification by the _ threadlike 
“roots” or mycelium of the mushroom. 
The manure is best handled when it is 
fresh. It should be built into compost 
piles 4 to 5 feet high, the manure being 








monly used in this country. It generally 
comes in bricks 12 inches long, 6 inches 
wide and 1] inch thick. This brick is 
cut into eight to 10 pieces and will plant 
eight to 10 square feet of bed space. 
Good spawn should be fuil of fine, 
healthy looking white threads of my- 
celium; if they appear yellow the spawn 
should be rejected. Good spawn is as 
essential to success as good seed is in 
any farming operation. The spawn is 
inserted in the beds to a depth of 1% 
to 2 inches. Under right conditions the 
spawn soon spreads to the manure sur- 
rounding it. When the mycelium has 
extended out a few inches on each side 
of the spawn the bed is ready for casing 








well tamped as the pile is made. The 
real fresh manure will need to be com- 
posted for three weeks, giving the pile a,turning each week. If 
the compost is “fire-fanging,’” sprinkle the manure with water. By 
the end of the third week the manure will have lost its rank odor and 
it will have an amber brown color as compared with the yellow green 
color at the start of composting. The manure is now ready for the 
beds. Many times it may not be possible to get the manure strictly 
fresh, and hence it will not need such long composting. Often manure 
is in such condition that it can be put right into the beds after a shak- 
ing out. In making the beds 8 to 10-inch lumber is used to edge them 
up, or in the home cellar ordinary packing boxes can serve as the 
bed. Whatever way is adopted, the manure should be well tamped. 
The manure should be 


Mushroom Spawn 


soil. In casing a thin layer of soil is 
spread over the manure. This layer is 
1 to 1% inches in thickness. Clay soil that is not sticky is best for 
casing. The theory of casing as it is advanced is that the soil forms 
a resistance to the ends of the mycelium, which forms an enlargement, 
or “button,” which develops into the mushroom, 

It is well as the mushroom is growing to try to keep the temperature 
constant. A too high temperature is very detrimental. A temperature 
of 55 degrees is very good; perhaps the mushrooms don’t develop quite 
as fast as if a higher temperature were maintained, but the work of 
the gnats and maggots is greatly checked. Then, too, it is necessary 
to keep the air moist to prevent the beds from drying out. This can 
best be accomplished by sprinkling the floor and walls about the beds. 
The beds should be moist 





put in the beds to a depth 
of 6to Sinches. Possibly 
the best method of tamp- 
ing is to tread on the 
manure, keeping the feet 
close together. The beds 
should have no humps or 
hollows in them, for when 
the casing soil is added 
later, part of the bed 
would have too little and 
part would have too much 
covering. 

A thermometer is in- 
Serted in the beds so that 
it will be covered by 3 
inches of manure. At 
first the temperature will 





all the time, not soaked, 
but they should not be 
allowed to dry out at any 
time. Whenever’ they 
show any signs of drying 
out sprinkle the beds with 
tepid water, water of 
60 to 75 degrees. In 
handling the beds it must 
be remembered that the 
mushroom is fully 90 per 
cent water. 

If proper conditions 
have been maintained, 
five or six weeks after the 
beds have been spawned 
the mushrooms will be+ 
gin toappear; so if mush- 
rooms are wanted by 











be found to run high, es- 
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pecially if the manure Growing Mushrooms in Caves [To Page 7.] 
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Up a Tree 
Milk dealers are up a tree. They started out 
to destroy the Dairymen’s league. They moved 
along two lines: In New York city, to cover the 
league and its officials with evil reports, bad 
flavors and hatred on the part of the consumers; 
upstate, by closing down a large number of milk 


receiving stations. They expected to get the 
league on the hip by throwing an immense quan- 
tity of milk out of the tratlic, thus embarrassing 
the selling officials, and disgusting the producers 
who had no market for their product. 

There should be a normal consumption in New 
York city of 2,500,000 quarts of milk daily. 


When the dealers advanced the price of milk 
they automatically lessened the consumption of 
milk by 500,000 quarts a day. Say what you will, 
something is radically wrong when it costs more 
money to deliver a quart of milk from the 
station to the city kitchen than it does to produce 
that milk from soil to barn door. 

Milk dealers have an immense capitalization, 
some of it money and a vast quantity of it water. 
They announced during the summer that they 
were entitled to 10 per cent earnings on this 
capital. If dealers are entitled to such profits 
so are farmers entitled to similar profits on pro- 
duction. Milk should sell at prices on par with 
other products, but dealers are not entitled to 
the right of hogging the sum that consumers 
pay and of handing out what they choose to pro- 
ducers. Inefficiency and poor methods are ap- 
parent at the dealer end of the milk traffic. We 
do not say that every milk produeer is as effi- 
cient as he should be, but we do say that con- 
sidering the depressed condition of affairs at the 
farm end, dairymen have done mighty well. 
When dairymen get a living price for milk they 
will try to do better than they are now doing. 
But dairymen will see to it that they get a living 
price for milk. 

Dealers cannot continue their wasteful methods, 
watering of milk stock, and payment of big divi- 
dends, taking all of it out of the producers. If 
they have got vision enough to see the signs of 
the times they will understand that they must 
reform, and treat producers on the square. They 
will have to stop this practice of misrepresenting 
producers and so conduct their business as to 
give reasonable service to make ends meet. They 
must sell milk at a price per quart less than it 
costs to make that quart of milk on the farm. 

The announcement that grocery stores will 
buy loose milk from the Dairymen’s league and 
retail the same in the stores at 10 cents a quart 
preves that there is targe profit at the selling 
end for dealers and retailers who have a mind 
to meet the situation. There has been a feeling 


in the past that some sort of collusion between 
the representatives of the health department 
and the milk dealers existed, which showed itself 
antagonizing, irritating and annoying to the 
grocerymen who vended milk in stores. If such 
collusion looms up again when selling arrange- 
ments are established by marketing associatic:s 
with grocery stores, the culprits should be prose- 
cuted, whether they be health inspectors or 
milk dealers. The situation has passed out of 
the bounds of play and sport and has reached 
that point where the life of the cow is at stake. 

Milk dealers are now reaping what they have 
sown; and, driven up a tree, they find the job a 
very trying one. They are now swallowing some 
of the medicine they dished out to the farmer in 
those halcyon days of the past when dealers dic- 
tated the price and treated farmer slaves as they 
liked. Fortunately, the slave period of dairy 
farming has ended forever. 


Lying About Wheat 

A sensational dispatch from Washington was 
recently printed with scare heads in a number of 
metropolitan newspapers to the effect that at the 
government-fixed price of $2.20 per bushel for 
wheat at Chicago farmers were netting a profit 
of $1.21 per bushel. L. E. Call, professor of 
agronomy in the Kansas agricultural college, was 
given as authority for the grossly misleading 
statement set out in the dispatch. 

Carrying out our declared purpose to call a 
halt upon the misrepresentation, libels and false- 
hoods of which the farmer is being made the 
victim, we have ferreted out the facts in this 
ease. Professor Call says that for more than 
two years he has given out no statement about 
the cost of growing wheat. His last utterance on 
the subject was a bulletin issued in 1913 which 
compared yields per acre under various methods 
of culture. It gave the cost per acre only for 
soil preparation, under the conditions which had 
prevailed for the three years 1911-3, 

This exhibit related only to the preparation of 
the soil and took no account of the many other 
items entering into the production of wheat. Of 
course since the war came on, and especially for 
the crop produced in 1917, or to be grown in 1918, 
each and every item of cost has enormously in- 
creased. For the sake of a cheap sensation, some 
“smart” newspaper writer at Washington as- 
sumed that these old statistics on soil prepara- 
tion represent the total cost of production at the 
present time! Upon this basis a readable but 
misleading newspaper story was given wide cir- 
culation among many thousands of city consum- 
ers. It is such ignorance and misrepresentation, 
persisted in by the city press, that is doing such 
incalculable harm to agriculture. 


Stand Up for Her 

When a man selects a wife he has confidence 
in her intelligence and morality. She cares for 
his children, their iainds, their bodies, their 
souls. He puts in her hands much of his earn- 
ings and is satisfied with her expenditures. He 
does these things. Why then should he distrust 
her use of the ballot? It is admitted that more 
than 90 per cent of all present-day voters ended 
their school days with the grammar schools; and 
these men got their knowledge of government 
from the books they studied in the schools; but 
their teachers were women! If women ‘can 
teach voters how to vote, are these same teachers 
not competent to vote? 

Those women who oppose suffrage for women 
have one argument: “Men, don’t impose the 
vote burden on women.” Woman suffrage is 
now the law in many states. If voting is such 
a burden, would not these women in, equal suf- 
frage states end that burden by the ballot? And 
if voting were a burden, would not their hus- 
bands and brothers join in ending that oppres- 
sion? But not one state has returned to man 
monopoly with the ballot. 

Who Is most active in opposing equal suffrage? 
The agencies and men of the cities who engage 
in vice and evil. If all the evil voices oppose 
woman’s suffrage, should not the voices of right 
and righteousness champion it? 

When the men of New York state vote on 
this matter, next month, will they not remember 
that the nation needs the conscience of woman 
in government just as urgently as it needs the 


judgment of man? If the women have the in- 
tefiigence to rear and educate the children and 
t_. morality to lead along the ways of righteous- 
nmesi ‘.— surely they may be intrusted te vote 
f-- whaji fs right and to act at all times for the 
common good. Because farmers realize this, 
{‘e'y grange is based upon equal voice, vote and 
representation for both sexes. 


An inescapable Duty 

Item: Turks buried babies alivé in trenches: 
this the direct testimony last week of Rev H. H. 
Riggs of American board of commissioners for 
foreign missions recently returned from Tur- 
key. Coincident with the avocation of murder- 
ing Armenian women, under instructions from 
Turkish government abetted by the common 
enemy, “the gendarmes said they could not take 


‘care of the babies that were left behind, so 


many of these were buried alive with their 
mothers.’”” Our entry into the great world 
war means, among other things, the onrushing 
not only in men but in money to drive from the 
earth such atrocities and to bring about fair 
dealing. Are the farmers living up to their ob- 
ligations and opportunities in subscribing for 
Liberty bonds? Daily newspapers, partly through 
imperfect knowledge of the situation, are in- 
clined to say no. It is not fair for the public 
press to accuse farmers of lethargy or lacking 
in patriotism; they have always stood at the fore- 
front in every great effort for betterment; they 
must not fail in this instance. 

From the cold and calculating point of an 
investment the bonds are the safest in the world, 
paying a reasonably good rate of interest. Uncle 
Sam is not asking for money contributions; he 
is asking you to make a purchase of this gilt- 
edge security, even to the extent of some incon- 
venience to yourself. The farmer who has 
money to invest or the one who at possibly some 
personal sacrifice of comfort can secure funds, 
$50 or a thousand, should buy a bond before 
the sun goes down today, if you have not already 
done so. Buy a bond even though it hurts. 
It will help to establish this bulwark that 
is to stand behind our boys going to France 
on every outgoing transport. Let no one 
accuse farmers of being disloyal citizens or 
lacking in patriotism or willing to be classed 
with the profiteers “who hold up the country 
instead of standing by it.” Item: Cables an- 
nounce that submarine frightfulness is about to 
be inaugurated in American waters, in order to 
catch our transports laden with khaki-clad 
farmers’ boys. . 


Does governmnent supervision hammer down 
the price of what farmers have to sell, while at 
the same time forcing up 

Labor on Top, the incomes of labor by 
Farmers Underneath? government favoritism in 
time of strikes? Whoever 

heard of a-labor-control bill to force down union 
wages for farmers’ benefit, with a government 
official clothed with great power to carry it out? 
Would any labor union stand for the treatment 


“which farmers, and especially dairymen, have 


had from local, state and national governments 
during the past six months? Because milk pro- 
ducers have insisted upon some approach to 4 
living price for milk, their organizations have 
been unmercifully attacked by state and federal 
district attorneys, committees of safety, and the 
city press. The so-called patriotic committees, 
state and local, assume a dictatoriai attitude 
toward farmers, because agriculture seldom has 
any representation thereon. Even when con- 
gress makes some effort to help farmers to 
cheaper nitrates the United States department of 
agriculture delayed carrying out the law until 
forced to do so by farmers’ insistent demands. 
Is it any wonder that farmers are beginning 
to ask why Houston does not champion agricu!- 
ture with the same vigorous insistence that 
Gompers fights for labor? The only thing thaf 
farmers ask for is a square deal. But with all 
this apparent favoritism to labor, and diserimi- 
nation against farmers, some of them are be- 
coming disgusted. They feel gravely the absence 
of agricultural leadership at Washington. The 
government must break the coal miners’ strike 
and keep coal moving to market, or confess its 
impotence to regulate coal with the tron hand it 
has applied to wheat. » 
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When Game Hogs Get Loose 


Some plain statements and some pertinent suggestions 


OR many years American Agricul- 
i turist has insisted that the ordi- 
nary game in agricultural sections 
should be considered as property 
of the several farms in which the 





We think that partridges, quail, rabbits and 
other similar wild game that have become estab- 
lished in a farm region should not be considered 
property of the state at large, but of the farm 
people who raise the crops on which this game 
feeds, and who own the land on which this 
same game nests or roams or flies over. 

We hold that the city man has no more right 
to trespass on a man’s farm and kill the game 
that feed on the crops than a farmer has of going 
on to a city man’s premises and take from his 
shop or store any kind of material or merchan- 
dise he offers for sale. What the city man kills 
is farm produce, just the same as ducks, pigs or 
ealves. Unless the hunter obtains permission 
to hunt on a farm he is trespassing; and it ought 
to be as much his duty to obtain permission to 
enter a man’s premises to hunt as it is to buy 
a ticket to rfde on a railroad, or to pay when he 
takes calico or a suit of clothes from a store or 
shop. 

These game hogs answer back by saying farm- 
ers ought to post their farms; but is the city 
merchant required to post his store and say on 
such notice that “taking merchandise without 
paying for same is prohibited?” Then why re- 
quire a farmer to post his farm against game 
hunters? The only answer is, because these 
game people make game laws to suit themselves. 
Think cf the loss to farmers in fences broken 


game breeds, feeds and matures. * 





are fools, and to impose on them is proper and 
permissible. At present we must post our farms, 
but in principle there is no more reason for our 


doing this than that city people post their stores 


and shops to keep other people out of them. 
Game belongs on the land on which it lives and 
grows. It belongs to the owner, and injustice 
will continue to be the meaning of the law until 
this construction is changed and common sense 
is legislated into our game laws. As things 
now are, in most states the game hogs will con- 
tinue to roam about, steal and destroy. Some 
day this injustice and iniquity will end. Why 
not start now to get these evils remedied? 


Game Belongs to Farm Owners 


“Let me add my complaint to others. Iam a 
woman owning 260 acres in Dutchess county, 
N Y. These hunters violate every regard to law, 
I lose all my game, driven out by their dogs. 
These men open my gates and leave them so, 
and any.stock in the vicinity is allowed to roam. 
These yillains, who have no responsibility any- 
where, own mongrel dogs amd guns. I have all 
kinds of valuable game and fur which is driven 
away or killed every year. I must submit to the 
danger of a shot if I am out anywhere on my 
land. My barns bear evidence of shot. One 
horse on my lower place was shot in the shoulder 
standing in a shed. After these men go home 
their dogs are allowed to roam back at night, 
coming in the sheep pasture, and have been 
known to kill sheep. My neighbor lost at least 
18 in one year by dogs. I am raising sheep, 
stock, poultry, ete, all of which our president 
has asked us to help for this war; and I have a 
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Unloading Pumpkins at Canning 


down, in crops destroyed, in fruit and vegetables 
carried off, in injury and fright to live stock, 
in destruction of game that farmers raised! And 
then ask, Is this fair? 

There is but one answer: It is not fair. The 
time has come to revise these game laws. The 
right to hunt on a farmer’s land without permis- 
sion to do so no longer exists. No one is entitled 
to that right but the landowner and farmer him- 
Self. If a farmer wants to invite his neighbors 
and city friends to hunt on his land that is his 
right, should be his privilege, and the invitation 
extended is a courtesy to the invited guest, not 
a right to do as he pleases. And because we 
farmers extend that courtesy is no“reason why 
the hunter should expect to tramp and hunt over 
a neighbor’s farm. 

Our game laws are indeed out of date. They 
are unjust. In substance they assume farmers 





Fac.ory in Southern New. Jersey 


right to the government to help and protect me 
from hunters and dogs. 

“No man has a right to come on another’s 
premises, no matter how much license he pays 
for himself or his dog. I have had a drove of 
fine turkeys torn to pieces by hunters’ dogs. 
These damages will not and cannot be made 
good. No man can pay the damage of fine stock 
which a farmer is trying to perpetuate as I am. 
These men are usually just loafers and drunk- 
ards, in many cases dangerous to meet out. No 
man owning his own farm will encroach upon 
the rights of his neighbors. So please extermi- 
nate this sort of pest—the hunter who throws 
lighted matches and sets fire to our fields. What 
cares he! He takes his way off and leaves our 
fences to burn and leaves us in the catastrophe 
and terror—as was mine in May last. 

“Our birds should be ours individually. No 


other man should have a right to walk in and 
poach. We feed the game and even throw food 
when we can in winter to protect these birds. 
Surely we cannot be expected to let men come in 
and rob us of them. I do not wish to have mine 
killed by anybody. I want them right here on 
my place to sing and live their short lives out. 
All my quail have been frightened away by 
dogs, and on this large farm it is only occasion- 
ally in summer we hear a pheasant fly. It is a 
shame, but what do these crazy men care. They 
take half of this game and feed these same dogs 
with it. I hope the state will make a stringent 
law to protect farmers from such savages. We 
have trouble enough, God knows.’’—[Miss A. M. 
E. Wandka. 


Revise the Game Laws 


“We have game hogs galore. Four years ago, 
when I was hovering between life and death, 
two automobiles drove through the barn lot ana 
past the house, loaded with men, dogs and guns. 
Never asked permission, drove back of the or- 
chard, unloaded, took in the farm and other 
farms, came back late in the evening. The game 
was quickly scattered, killed or crippled and 
wild. I bought this farm, paid for it, and pay 
taxes on it, and ought to be able to hunt on it 
when I please and kill what I please, just the 
same as I have the privilege of killing a chicken 


or a pig. If I would go behind the merchant's 
counter and take something I would be put in 
jail. 

“Give the farmer a law so his game will be 


protected and he will be permitted to use his 
game as he does other live stock or poultry. 
Farmers are not game hogs; it is the loafers of 
the towns and cities. If farmers have no right 
to the game, they have no right to the crops, or 
chickens, orducks. Let farmers get together and 
elect a man that will look after their interests. 
We will have to drop the two old parties to get 
that man, as the two old parties have done the 
farmer little if any good. Give us a law so we 
can be as free to run our own business and farm 
as the merchant and the banker is with his.” 
[E. L. Ryan, Candor County, N Y. 


Game Laws Insult to Farmers 


‘Last year, immediately after the game sea< 
son had opened, while yet dark that morning, 
a load of hunters was in our neighborhood look- 
ing for game. For a while the hunters stayed in 
the road, but their dogs roamed in the fields as 
they drove along. I heard several shots soon 
after and then in an hour or two they decided 
to do some tramping. So, regardless of the rights 
of others, they jumped the fence and made for a 
run-down field, where quail and rabbits found 
congenial quarters. They got a number Of each 
in a short time. Some of that game was raised 
on my farm, it fed on my crops, and if the game 
belonged to anybody it belonged to me and my 
neighbors. Instead strangers got it—stole it, is 
the proper word. Say what you will, instead of 
justice farmérs get injustice from the law 
makers! 

“One. year I had several sheep injured; two 
killed by hunters’ dogs, and the flock was so 
frightened by dogs, strange men and shots that 
the sheep never did any good all the year. I have 
had chickens killed by these roaming game 
thieves, and have had fruit and potatoes carried 
away. Post my farm? I do, but what good 
does that do; these game hogs pay no attention 
to such notices. Anyway, why should I be com- 
pelled to post my farm? Is the merchant, or 
the druggist, or the groceryman, or anybody 
else? It is an insult to the farmer to tell him 
to post his farm. Let’s post the legislators who 
vote for the game hogs. At next election we 
will kill their political careers by our votes.” 
[C. R. Lucas, New York. 


Oats or Barley Stubble should be plowed 
deeply and as early as possible. Early plowing 
is very important, as the crop will always winter 
much better on early plowed land.—[New York 
College of Agriculture. 
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hen you Figure 
/t allup—— 


you may find some of your cows are 
‘ Habitity instead of an asset, Why? 
Almost every cow can be a profitable 
produc er if her system is working 
properly and sbe is free from 
disease, 

Kow-Kure, the great cow medi- 
cine, is Just what the average over- 
forced miich cow needs. It works 
on the digestive and genital organs 


and puts the system in condition to 
prevent disease and produce prop- 
erly. Also @ sure remedy for Abor- 
tlon, Barrenness, Retained After- 
birth, Scouring, Lost Appetite, 
Bunches and other Common diseases, 


Try Kow-Kure on your poor milk- 

ou’ll find it makes good every 

in many dairies it has turned 

into profits, Feed dealers and 

drucgists sell Kow-Kur oe 550 and 

$1.10 packages. Wr for free 
treatise, “The Home Ce ow Doctor 


Dairy Association Co. 
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pet gap meee 











| We have ft. 
STOVER MFG. 2 ENGINE CO. 


200 IDEAL AVE., FREEPORT, ILL. 
SAMSON WIND MALS. STOVER'S GOOD ENGWE MAGNETOS. 


ALFALFA AND ENSILAGE CUTTERS. WOOO Saw Frames, 
L: WASHING MAC UNES PUMP .) SHS. HANO GRINDERS, 











FIRE PLACE FIXTURES AND HAROWARE SPECIAL TIES 











EASIEST RUNNING aa 
rm MAD 


Kelly Duplex Mille require 25% less 
Dp. -wer, doas much, or more, work esany 
other mill of equal size. Grind ns 
om shelled corn, oats, wheat, 

‘ cotton seed, corn in A 
oneal oate or any kind of grain. For 
epeed and complete grinding the 


KELLY DUPLEX gong ra 
Has No Superior ‘ 


Easily operated. Nevee 

panes 7 * . ‘ Fully 
‘anteed. ny power, : 

Beoctette a8 for 

gasoline engines. [FREE CATALOG. 


— Mill & panei Co., Box 327 SHEE, Ohio 









y Ww ‘ill condition a Horse 
or Cow in twelve days 


Put itesh on ite bones. Giva it life and vigo Can 
add 50% to looks and value. Satisfaction gi sarenteed 
or no pay. 

Send postal for tree offer. 
P. A. FAUST, 


BRYN MAWR, PA 








you want up-to-date, reliablé and 
right to the point information on 
the best methods of raising bigger 
and better crops—money-making 
ideas in every branch of your busi 
ness—Soils, Fertilizers, Manures 
The best method of planting, cult 
vating, harvesting and utilizing all Field 
Orchard and Garden Crops. Feeding Crops 
Feeding Animals, Dairy Farming, the care 
and management, breeding. feeding. judging 
and marketing of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine 


Poultry or Pet Stock in Health and Disease 

Send for our catalog, containing a select 
liat of books for the practical man who wishes 
to do better farming. They tell how the suc 
cessful man gets the biggest yield from the 
soil: every page gives practical advice by a 
specialist. No thinking farmer — be 
without these books. 


Catalog Free. Send for our new and elabo- 
rately illustrated catalog, 136 pages, 6 x 8 inches 
containing detailed descriptions of upward of 500 
practical modern books covering every phase of 
agriculture. This will be mailed on application. 

Our Service Department, which answers ail 
qestene pertaining to books, is at your disposal. 
We villsupply you with any book published at 
pubiishers’ prices. Write us—we ean help you. 


DIANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave, Rew York, 1.Y 














Under most favorable auspices the 
National dairy show opened October 18 
at Columbus, O, every building of this 
$2,500,000 plant filled with blooded 
cattle from all parts of the country 
and with machinery and equipment. 
W. E. Skinner, general manager, who 
has worked hard for the success of 
the show at Columbus, from the time 
the very successful show closed a year 
ago at Springfield, Mass, is enthu- 
siastic over the outlook, 

Herbert C. Hoover, national food 
administrator, fully intended to be 
present, since one of the cardinal 
principles back of the show this year 
is the conservation of food. Several 
of his assistants were present to show 
the interest of their chief. The gov- 
ernment exhibit cost $25,000 to in- 
stall and it was valued at $200,000 
or more. 

More than 400 cars of live stock 
and machinery were received for the 
show. The opening feature was the 
horse fair, a new venture in connec- 
tion with the dairy show, but the suc- 
cess of the first night, October 18, 
proved many dairymen and horse lov- 
ers were present. The great coliseum 
is of steel and reinforced concrete and 
is strictly fireproof. The roof is of 
slate with immense glass skylights. 
A six-story building could be erected 


beneath it. The building has a maxi- 
mum seating capacity of 14,000. En- 
circling an arena, 90 feet wide and 200 
feet long, are concrete tiers rising 


from rows of boxes to the walls and 
capable of seating 5800 persons. 


One of the early visitors to the 


show was Maketto Agatto of Morioka, 


Japan, who came to purchase a train- 
load of Percheron horses with which 
to establish a stock farm in Japan. 
The horse entries for the fair number 
1100. Over 2000 pure-bred dairy cattle 
were mobilized for the show. Mana- 
ger Skinner said: “The alarm over 
the shortage of our supply of dairy 
products is real. We must urge the 
rural population of the country to 
bend every effort to save the dairy 
cow and increase her products. And 
we ask the city folks to use her prod- 
ucts economically and scientifically.” 

Eight national conventions and 
one state meeting were arranged, 
all connected with the dairy in- 


dustry. Dairy cows, dairy prod- 
ucts and other foodstuffs, mar- 
keting, transportation, distribution 


and prices are the subjects to be dis- 
cussed. The show association spent 
$150,000 in completing the arrange- 
ments for the 1917 show. A large part 
of the amount has been put up in 
prizes for the horse and cattle con- 
tests. These large prizes attracted the 
best blue blooded stock from all parts 
of the country. 

Prof H. A. Larson of the university 
of: South Dakota came to Columbus 
with the cattle judging team. Seven- 
teen other state institutions of learn- 
ing will be represented inthe student 
cattle judging contests. Three schol- 
arships worth $400 each will be given 
to the winners, while prizes valued at 
$1200 will be given to those showing 
the highest skill in judging. A team 
from Ohio state university won high 
honors three years ago and that insti- 
tution is making great efforts to se- 
cure the capital prize this year. 

The general admission to the show 
is 50 cents, with an additional 50 cents 
for reserved seats at the horse fair in 
the coliseum at night. The show was 
opened on Sunday, October 21, but no 
horse fair was held in the evening 
Pure-bred cattle, the finest the farms 
of the country produce, some of them 
worth $12,000 to $25,000 apiece were 
shown. Marketing and particularly 
co-operative marketing came in for a 
large part of the discussions. 

Seven buildings were filled with ma- 
chinery and all of the latest devices 
for turning out the products of the 
dairy, creamery and ice cream world 
were shown. All the buildings were 
brilliantly lighted at night by electric- 
ity so that those who did not care for 
the horse fair had a chance to see the 
other exhibits. A new feature of this 
show was the motor truck exhibition, 
The wisdom of adding trucks to the 
dairy show was shown by the increased 
demands of dairymen for transporta- 
tion other than by horse power. 

Fully appreciating the importance 
of thé National dairy show the city of 
Columbus made more extensive ar- 
rangements for caring for the dele- 
gates and visitors than for any other 
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National Dairy Show Opened 


Crowds pay tribute to ‘cattle at Columbus 


gathering ever held in Columbus, 
which is known, far and wide, as a 
convention city, used to entertaining 
all classes of delegates. Private citi- 
zens vied with the chamber of com- 
merce, the Columbus convefitions and 
publicity association and other civic 
bodies in making the delegates and 
visitors feel at home. 


Closing Run of Milk Farce 

A two-act farce entitled Who 
Spilled the Milk, staged by the may- 
or’s milk committee troup, seems to be 
petering out. The first act started off 
in grand style. Commissioner Wall- 
stein in the role of Simon Legree 
cracked the verbal whip around the 
ears of Eliza and Uncle Tom, the milk 
producing slaves, while the hounds 
impersonated by the committee howled 
furiously. The audience of New York 
milk consumers applauded Legree 
vigorously, but were sorry to see their 
former slaves escape across the ice, 
thereby saving the infant, milk indus- 
try. So far so good. But the second 
act was a fizzle. The dealers acted 
out the role of the angelic little Eva 
with such success that Legree and his 
hounds were overcome with pity and 
lost their former fierceness. Legree 
has now disappeared entirely and the 
hounds turned out to be French 
poodles. It was decided there wasn’t 
any fun anyway, so the date for the 
next performance was not announced. 

That about sums up the situation. 
Day by day the character of the in- 
vestigation has been losing its sharp- 
ness until it resembles a Sunday 
school picnic, now that the dealers 
are on the stand. At the last session, 
with Mr Wyant, president of the Bor- 
den company, on the stand, it assumed 
the form of a very friendly conference 
and at this session Mr Wallstein, 
counsel for the committee, was not 
even present. Mr Wyant read a very 
interesting paper on the subject of how 
little the poor abused dealers were 
making in their business, and ended 
up by telling the commission just 
what it should do in order to relieve 
the situation. What a change from 
the manner of proceedings when the 
dairymen were on the stand. At that 
time, when one of the dairymen at- 
tempted to quality a statement, or to 
make a statement even bordering on 
a suggestion, they were sharply in- 
formed by Mr Wallistein that no 
conclusions were asked for and that 
they should confine themselves to an- 
swering the questions asked. Now, 
they permit a witness to go on the 
stand and read a long-winded treatise, 
offering innumerable conclusions. 

After this highly enlightening read- 
ing, some of the committee members 
became so bold as to ask questions, 
which, of course, was very rude. How- 
ever, they apparently realized this was 
breach of etiquette, and in many cases 
prefaced the question with an apology 
or explanation for asking it. 

This change of attitude was ex- 
tremely apparent and disgusting to 
many of those present. Witnesses in 
investigation of this kind, all of whom 
had been sworn to truthfulness in 
their statemerfts, should have been 
questioned on the same hasis. Espe- 
cially since Chairman North had put 
great stress on the fact that while the 
examination of the producers had been 
severe, the dealers would get the same 
treatment when they came before the 
board. This idea was apparently for- 
gotten by all commiteemen except 
Messrs Collins and Lewis, who deserve 
credit for their impartial attitude 
throughout. 

Of course some of the members of 
the committee may have had a per- 
sonal or business acquaintance with 
the representatives of the dealers, but 
this should not have caused any dif- 
ference in their attitude. One of the 
officials in the Dairymen’s league 
when questioned on this subject stated 
that he was disgusted with the entire 
investigation and outside of furnish- 
ing all records and informatioh re- 
quested he didn’t care to have any- 
thing more to do with it. 

Mr Wyant told the mayor’s commit- 
tee what each quart of milk cost his 
company in August, 11.325 cents on 
the average. The selling price was 
11.597 per quart, retaining a profit of 
0.27 cent a quart. The costs per 
quart were divided as follows: Paid 
to farmers for milk 5,877 cents, 
freight 0.837 cent, factory expenses 

{To Page 11.] 





IimSaving 
Thel Nation 


—and Making 
Money for Myself 


Yes, Sir! I am feeding my cows 
International Special Dairy Feed, 
which costs me less than my home- 
raised grain and makes the cows 
give more milk. 

Instead of feeding corn and oats, 
which are so high, sell the supply 
you raise. That will help increase 
the food supply of the nation, and 
a small part of the money the 
grain brings you will buy— 


— 
Dairy Feed 


which is a much better feed for 
your cows will increase their 
milk flow by one to two quarts per 
cow per day. 

One ton of International Special 
Dairy Feed will feed the average 
cow six months. In that time the 
value of the milk it will add to the 
previous yield will be at least ten 
dollars. Yet the feed costs much 
less than the amount of grain the 
cow would consume in that time. 


Order Now for Next Winter 

wil Se"set Ca shortens ts contend 
with and our output may be oversold. 

Accept no oepathute for International 

i Go to the nearest 





INTERNATIONAL 
SUGAR FEED CO. 



























































sores quickly as it isa posite 
fo on dows wot Ba bhanae 2 
work the horse. $2.00 pet sor be 
delivered. 

Book 7 M Free 
W. F. YOUNG. P. 8. F. 579 Temple S., SPRINGFIELD, 
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Feeders on Farms 
yr. B. M'CLAIN, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA 


Eastern farmers seem to be getting 
ever their fear of the future on beef 
making because the past three weeks 
they have “pitched in” and taken a 
jot of feeders. In this, no doubt, they 
are acting wisely, because, when vege- 
tation is done, the heavy runs at west- 
ern markets that have characterized 
the trade the past two weeks will be 
but a memory. Western ranchmen are 
eleaning up their herds on account of 
ashortage of winter feed. This throws 
a ljarge number of ranch cattle on the 
market for slaughtering purposes, 
which take the place of the fairly 
good native killers, and the result is a 
stiff depression in the price of the 
natives. 

It is not the large “outfits” among 
ranchmen that are cleaning up, but 
smaller ranchmen. Their experience 
during the long and severe winter of 
1916, when many of their cattle per- 
ished, has not been forgotten by 
them and they evidently don’t propose 
to be caught in a similar predicament 
this winter, and are disposing of their 





and the secretary of agriculture, and 
are insisting that these officers of the 
national goyernment should cut out a 
lot of official red tape and make it 
possible for the farmers of the United 


States to 
urgently 
crops: 

All of us, and by “all” I mean you 
and me and the president and the sec- 
retary of war, and national council of 
defense, the food admistrators, the 
“hull bloomin’ ” bunch of us, might as 
well make up our minds now, as later 
on, when it will cost more, than in 
this matter of increased food produc- 
tion we “can't keep the cake and eat 
it, too.” 


do what the country so 
demands—produce larger 





New Jersey Sheep Decreasing 

The number of sheep on the hill 
farms of New Jersey has been de- 
creasing gradually for many years, ac- 
cording to A. L. Clarke of the bureau 
of markets. There seems to be but 
one reason for this disappearance, and 
that is the destructiveness of dogs. 
The federal census of 1910 showed 
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SUCRENE 


Bring Better Results at Less Cost 


Help win the war! Your grain made into bread goes much 
farther to feed Uncle Sam's army than when made into meat or 
dairy products—and it brings you better profits, 

Sucrene Feeds take the place of nearly all grain feeds. 
of materials known to possess high feeding value 
in protein, fat, carbohydrates, minerals, etc. Tested, proven and 
positively guaranteed in quality, and cost you less than any good 


are com 


ration you can mix yourself, 


Sucrene Dairy Feed the Leader 


Stop making milk at a loss. Sucrene Dairy Feed produces more 
Here’. the proof: 
Thos. Y. Hackett, one of the biggest dairymen in Salem County, 

mt that Sucrene has made me more 
ht. It produces larger quantities of 
keeping the stock in best of health.” 


Cows enjoy Sucrene Dairy Feed because of the molasses and 


milk at less cost than other feeds. 


N. J., writes: “I can honestly say 
money than any feed I ever ton 
milk at low cost, to say nothing 
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there were 30,600 head of shvep of all well-balanced variety of clean,wholesome grain products it contains. 








cattle while the disposing is g00d. ages compared with 47,700«in 1900. Why ase corn worth $50 per ton of more 
i This is rather unfortunate for the fu- Since 1910 it is certain the annual say you can buy a otandard, .~ -mixed feed § , Please send me illustrated literarurece 
ture meat situation, but necessity production has been much greater. It ior less money and get better results because itisa | feeds chec elow: 
° tifically balanced feed of teed uniform Os Dairy F 
& knows no law and laughs at food ad- was thought that with well-built quality? ’ J ini C) Sucrene Calf Meal 
vs ministrators’ announcements. fences the sheep industry in New Jer- Try Sucrene Dairy Feed. Order a ton hom your = aaane Hos Mest h 
i : i i e Pou as. 
Sf Py Og aye ge oT, god we will sce chat you are supplied: =” EO Amcofat Maker for stere 
S, some of the happenings down at the present high price of steel fences Fill cut and meil us the coupon today. Check O Amco Dairy Feed 
ly Washington during the past year, they hampered this plan. in which you are interested. ities eaate 
3e don't feel confident that some expert- Many eastern states have begun, re- ie see v EE EE eee 
id mental legislation or “fool regulation” building the industry by enacting rad- American Milling Co. Pe Dorcccwersinans State..-......... 
1e will not be —— ee “= com- ical dog laws, but it is not simply a Dept. 30 Peoria, Illinois ESS ee ee ae ee 
rinter. rien as demon- , j 5 <i)}]- 
Ae = a oa matter of preventing dogs from kill (16 Years America’s Leading Mixed Feed Specialists) RRs State... 


strated that congressmen whose con- jing sheep, but also from chasing 


stituency is made up of dwellers in 
big cities are only interested in pleas- 
ing the consumer, and don’t care a 
rap about the producer, because the 
producer doesn’t vote in their district, 
and this same reason has been a re- 
straining influence upon eastern farm- 
ers in laying in their winter feeders. 

We hear a good bit of criticism from 
tome quarters these days of farmers’ 
patriotism, and down at Washington, 
where agriculture is a theory or a 
science and not a business or means 
of livelihood, they do not seem to ap- 
preciate the situation in which the 
farmer is placed at the present time. 
The agricultural department, the food 
administrator and the national counsel 
ef defense are vehemently urging the 
farmer to increase the production of 
grain and live stock, and. the war de- 
partment is making this increased pro- 
duction impossible by taking their 
young men to the army. 

it was intended when the se- 
lective draft bill was framed and 
passed that farm labor’. should 
practically be exempt, and _ that 
exemption, I admit, is in part 
being made, but only in part, and the 
proof of this is found in the fact that 
fovernors Of practically all of the 
ftates in the union are protesting to 


them. -It is natural for the ordinary 
dog to chase any living thing that will! 
run away from him. A herd of sheep 
being chased in this apparently harm- 
less way will become terrified and the 
resulting nervousness will cause them 
to become unthrifty. Half a million 
sheep could be supported on the hill- 
sides of New Jersey where only bushes 
are now growing. 


Milk Board to Stand Trial 


Milk indictments have been voted 
by grand jury jointly against all mem- 
bers of the milk board of Chicago 
milk producers’ association, on the 
charge of conspiracy to fix prices; en- 
gaging~ in conspiracy in restraint of 
trade, boycotting and blacklisting. 
Members of the milk board are C. H. 
Potter, Elgin; C. J. Cooper, Genoa; W. 
A. Goodwin, Crystal Lake; Arnold 
Huber, Glenview; Roy Lewis,. Whea- 
ton, all of Illinois. 

It is likely now these men must 
come to trial. The whole question of 
the rights of farmers to determine tne 
price at which they shall sell their 
products will be threshed out. Fixing 
of price was not an arbitrary action 
by the milk board, but was done un- 
der direct instructions from the dele- 
gates from various locals, who in turn 
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KRAUSE DAIRY FEED. 


Krause 
F MeansBigger 


Your Cows Are A Gold Mine 


Milk is a big dividend payer right now if you keep down its cost 
of production by selling your high priced grain and feeding 


—profitable. 
ple of KRAUSE DAIRY FEED and 
handy pocketrecord book Free. 
name of your dealer. 


Used by itself or in combination with 
home grown products, it is a high- 
grade, big-yield dairy feed on which 
ae herd will thrive and produce to 


limit without danger. Safe—sure 3701 Burpham St. Milwaukee. Wisconsis 





se Dairy Feed 


Checks 





Mi 









Write at once for sam- 






Give 


Chas. A. Krause Milling Co., 















acted under instructions of their local 











the president, the secretary of war members. 
Keep Your Horses Prepared || | Stock Yard HOG FOOD $40 ton 
r for work by having them well shod. There is ty ty gy ett lige wry phe 


one nail—The Capewell—which holds shoes 
long and holds them tight. 
Not the cheapest nail re- 
gardless of quality but the 
world’s best at a fair price. 


CONSOLIDATED DIGESTER TANKAGE 
Meat and bone. 40 to 45 per cent. protein—12 per 
cent. fat. §65 per ton, Less than ton lots, 4 cts. Ib. 


CONSOLIDATED DRESSED BEEF CO. 
Offenhauser Department D 
See that your shoer uses STOCK YARDS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
“Capewell” nails—it pays. 


HOGS ADVANCE 
250 PER CENT 


Buyers at Chicago are paying as high 
as 20¢ per pound for live hogs, the highest 
price in history. Compared with two years 
ago, this is an advance of 250%. The de- 
mand is strong and sure to continue. Here is the 
opportunity of a lifetime to secure big returns. 

eed your pigs 


Reichard’s Digester Tankage 


and watch ’em grow into dollars. This superior brand of tankage supplies the necessary mus- 
cle and bone-building materials lacking in all grain feeds. It insures health, perfect digestion, 
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Pease ¢ sensation erkshire boar shown above— Majestic Mammoth 229500—weighe s. 

T- ¢ ; Two-Year-Old Cow Produced 860 Pounds of Butter gt peves months of age. He wee — by Mr. C. H. Carter, West Chester, Pa., who regularly 
f — ; : i ichard’s Digester “ 

¢ bole This is Sophie’s Dolly Dimp]Je, a two-year-old Jersey, who yielded abe pyar oe agers 


Write tor samples of tankage, prices and interesting booklet, FREE. 


Si2 pounds of butter in- one year. Her milk yield was 10,814 pounds 
g > R@BERT A. REICHARD 17, W. Lawrence St., Allentown, Pa. 


during the same period. She is owned by Hugh W. Bonnell of Ohio, 
“nd was bred by Heod farm of Massachusetts. 
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Works and Faith 








After all it pays to do the best we 
know how to do and have faith. I 
am just in from a cornfield that was 
planted late in June and a discourag- 

= ing picture it 

was well to- 

ward Septem- 

ber 1. The last 

of September it 

was glazed and 

heavily eared. 

The land was 

plowed twice 

because that 

was the only 

thing we could 

do at the time. 

Plowing was 

possible when 

we could not 

a ses harrow. This 

field will urely catch up with 
another, near by, planted three 
weeks earlier but which had to 
pass through a trying ordeal of cold, 
Wet weather, too wet to get into a 


a cultivator but not too wet 
Successful corn 


field with 
for grass and weeds. 


cuiture is the result of conditions and 
not of number of days When, oh, 
when will we learn to plant corn for 
the silo and for the crib in the same 
manner 
Selling Hay on the Farm 

If the apparent value of our own 
hay for milk production is a measure 
of the average quality then the home 
market will be a good one and will 
take care of the surplus Hay plants 
grew luxuriantly and temperatures 


were low, all of which was conducive 
to poor quality. 

Contrary to general 
at this season of the 
ing cows are on a ration of 
forage, and as I write hay is the prin- 
cipal coarse fodder. We are also feed- 
ine from the first cutting and of 
course the best of all. 

There is nothing to be done about it 
@éxcept to plan that our actual sur- 
plus next June will be much less than 
our proposed surplus now. 


dairy practice 
year own milk- 
harvested 


Extra “Bit” in Beans 
As a part of our extra “bit’’ this 
year we planted 1% acres of beans. 


They lived through the cold, wet or- 
deal of early summer but were a 
pretty sick-looking crop when grow- 
ing weather came on. 

The land had been dressed with 


stable manure and pounds an acre 
of acid rock applied at planting time 


I would not want professional bean 
growers to read this, by the way, as 
the planting was done with a corn 


planter, with the rows set at 42 inches 
apart, not an orthodo® distance for 
beans. However, the vines have near- 
ly come together in the rows and they 
are heavily podded. The phosphoric 
acid has fulfilled its mission, which 
leads me to say that those of us who 
live north and out of the generally ac- 
cepted bean sections may be able to 
get into the bean business by hasten- 
iag maturity through a liberal use of 
phosphoric acid. . 


Late Pasturing of Stock 


Nothing is more deceptive than the 
condition of animals that have been 
pastured during the summer and are 
left out late in the fall. As the weath- 
er cools their hair grows longer and 
stands erect ui the animal has every 


appearance of being in summer condl- 
tion The truth, however, comes out 
later when they come into winter 
quarters and warmth lays down the 
hair: and furthermore, if cow or 
heifer freshens we wonder what he 
trouble is. They are poor 

{ have often been fooled myself 


and know it, but we make a strenuous 
effort to overcome this trouble by get- 
tine them under good feed in time to 
condition them. An udder cannot de- 
velop unless the animal is in condi- 
tion. When out of condition at fresh- 
ening the feed that goes in (extra 
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Plow-Handle and Crop Talks 
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feed) to overcome the shrinkage soon 
finds a way into bodily tissue where 
it is most needed at the time and does_ 
not again later when the body is sat- 
isfied turn back to the mammary sys- 
tem This is a particularly difficult 
problem with us because our cows for 
lack of room are taken away from the 
milking barns, and the splendid care 
given to other fields and barns until 
fresh again. Three farms are involved, 
each with its own set of buildings. 

In the winter we get on very well, 
as men make a business of caring for 
the dry stuff. In the summer and fall, 
however, it keeps us guessing. 

Moisture in Cheese 

What is to be’ done in regard to the 
legal moisture content of cheddar 
cheese? Thé‘legislature has fixed 39% 
as a standard in New York. A good 
deal of disturbance has followed and 
producers are very much concerned. 

I am inclined to think that the Wis- 
consin standard of 40% is more nearly 
right. A good cheese can be made 
and carry 1 to 3% above the present 
legal standard. For many years New 
England secured its supply of ched- 
dar cheese from Vermont and a small 
amount locally made and used in New 
Hampsihre and Maine. From the Wis- 
consin and New York standpoint these 
cheese were inferior, but they were 
soft and consumers considered that of 
first importance. 

When they began to draw from New 
York state they demanded that we also 
make soft cheese. It was finally dis- 
overacidity, known as “washed curd” 
curd could be made and soaked in 
water for a time which would prevent 
overacidity known as “washed curd” 
cheese. The action of the water quite 
completely eliminated the sugar and 
hence lactic acid formation in excess 
was prevented, but a controlled lactic 
acid, the by-products of which give 
cheddar cheese its flavor and charac- 
ter, was also prevented. Much of this 
cheese was unfit for human food and 
should never have been permitted to 
go into trade channels: Other makefs 
soaked their curds just the same be- 
fore salting and had a fine product, 
due to more complete expulsion of 
moisture while in the whey. My per- 
sonal opinion has been that we ought 
to control the manufacture of this 
cheese direct rather than through the 
indirect method of water content. 

The American people do not like a 
hard cheese. They want it soft. Deep 
down in their desire, however, a clean 
-cutting cheese is pre- 
possible, in fact an 
manufacture such a 


flavored, close 


ferred, and it is 


easy matter, to 
cheese if the milk is sound and sweet 
when received A dangerous feeling, 


abroad in the land that 
content should be given 
order to increase the 
making power of milk to a 
where the surplus from city 
consumptive channels can be used in 
cheese manufacture without loss. 
This is a dangerous basis to work 
on and will lead us into trouble. All 
other questions must be subordinated 
to one of quality or we shall be kili- 
ing the goose that lays the famous 
ege.—[H. E. Cook 


however, is 
the moisture 
free scope in 
cheese 
point 


Precautions in Potato Storage 

Sweating and heating occur if fresh- 
ly dug potatoes are piled in too large 
piles So air can circulate between 
them. Risk of loss from this cause is 
gcreatest immediately after tubers are 
dug 

At digging time if potatoes get wet 
and go into storage wet rotting is sure 
to occur. 

Potatoes are easily damaged by 
frost and the market value destroyed. 
Protect tubers from frost before and 
after digging, also while in storage or 
in transit. 

Several diseases destroy stored 
tubers. If diseased tubers are mixed 
with sound ones the disease spreads 
rapidly. Sort potatoes carefully, elim- 





inating all that are diseased, also the 


cuts, cull and dirt before placing them 
in permanent storage. Feed the re- 
jected to poultry and live stock after 
steaming or boiling, which increases 
their food valued and ys disease 
germs so they will not get into the 
manure and thence into the land. 

By proper ventilation of the cellar 
or storage room, and Mig rettins the 
temperature as near degrees as 
possible, you can keep potatoes from 
sprouting. 


Pushing Truck Interests 


The Vegetable growers’ association 
of America met in 10th annual ses- 
sion at Eastern States exposition, 
Springfield, Mass, with representatives 
from points as distant as Oregon. W. 
H. Selby of Pennsylvania was re-elect- 
ed president for i918 and C. W. Wade 
vice-president to succeed H. F. 
Thompson. 
vote his entire time to the work. of 
the association. 

A campaign is to be waged against 
wastage of vegetables during the flush 
season. 
systematic publicity regarding the low 


cost to consumers.of staple farm prod- 


cities in recent seasons 
are inaugurating local retail public 
markets where fruits and vegetables 
are brought in from the farm and sold 
direct to consumers. 

There was remarkably keen interest 
in the discussion of motor trucks for 
use on the market gardens and the 
idea was almost uniformly favored. 
Growers quoted figures and results to 
show that trucks are more economical 
than the use of horses. Light weight 
trucks were preferred by the majority. 
An experienced gardener, J. L. Reed, 
urged more liberal use of modern 
machinery. He favors doing all farm 
work by machinery, and explains how 
a large amount of hand work can be 
avoided through the use of modern 
tools and implements. The association 
took action looking toward standard- 
ized packages and weights. 


ucts. Many 





In federating agricultural interests 
in New York we have now the most 
opportune time to do it. Agricul+ 
tural interests in this state have been 
crucified on the cross of politcial ex- 
pediency. An end should be brought 
once and for all to the ridiculous sit- 
uation which has existed for so long. 
I am certain that a great amount of 
work could be done by the federation 
of all farm organizations.—[Pres S. 
A. T. Bush, Western New York Fruit 
Growers’ Association. 





The cost of printing money has ris- 
en more than $2 per 1000 sheets. 


A paid secretary is to de- 





One way to do this is through ! 
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<= many years par my 


represen word in 
efficient Sawmill machiner The 
a of Farquhar Mills Mills in opers. 
tion all over the country give positive 
proof of the practicability of our oo 


Mills are now r 
Farquhar Double Belt Feed va 
trated above. This 
equals the flexibility of ama f any yaa 
Friction Feed in cutting, and at the 
a time has ae qui 
oO! carriage. ple, eas: 
with wear reduced to a imum by 
shifting the friction on tos ly pre 
pared canvas belts instead of on feed 
proper. 

Farquhar Standard Portable Mills are 
built in four sizes, varying in capacity 
from 2,000 to 15,000 feet. We offer the 
ay “ either Standard or Log Beam 
type of Carriage. Special 1-A Mili for 
—— ge i use, and the Pony for light 
work rite us concerning your re- 
quirements, and we'll send twenty- 
page Catalogue giving full description 
of the Farquhar line. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., 










MILLIONS OF FRUIT 7 TREES 
now for fall plan . We have 
Initions” of genuine Harrison-grown trees 
apple, pear, and . ready 

for prompt shipment. 
Mg gt free from disease. Woe 
ship them freight, express, or 
Large or —_ orders. 


once for catalog and 
HARRISONS" NURSERIES, Bex 00, Ad mo. 




















is the Fuel 


for the 
3 and 6 H. P. 


Thesame 
froma gal 
kerosene ae 
from a gelion 
of gasoline. 


The 1% 


Fairbanks, 


consumption is so small. 
constructed for kerosene-—not a “makeshift.” " 
the 3 and 6 will burn gasoline too, but you'll never think of 
using it after you see the kerosene performance. 

Buy it From Your Dealer 
because he is to di + al 
Hic has the 2 "ia stock and can render you prompt and person 

























COMPARE the “Z” with all 


other engines—at any price. 


You'll see why it’s the best buy im the 
farm engine field. 
high-grade farm engine that has its economy—its 
simplicity—light weight—strength—fool-proof con- 
struction—gun barrel cylinder bore—leak- proof 
pression—and is so!d complete with Built-in Magneto? 


can you find another 


com- 


re daily proving that the all- 


Thousand of farmers a 
*round work of the “Z” is irae than they expected from 
this biggest success in the farm engine field. © 


H.P. size is built to use 


gasoline because the fuel 
But the 3 and 6 EL P. are especially 
Of course, 


service- 
See it in opera. 


Morse & Co., Chicago 
Manx;acturers 
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Showing the Apple on Apple Day 
November 1 is apple day this year, everywhere. This is how a 
Rochester,.N Y, fruit merchant On a former apple day contributed 
to the spirit of the festival, by displaying this great king fruit abun- 
dantly, and with good taste and effect. Eat apples, talk apples, boost 


apples on apple day. 


Prune Apple Trees Now 

Apple trees may be pruned with 
safety at any. time after the leaves 
begin to fall. When the leaves drop 
the shoots are generally mature. Many 
apple growers hesitate to prune be- 
fore spring, thinking that the trees 
will be injured if pruned in the fall 
or winter. 

The fall and winter pruning is done 
in several apple growing regions and 
there appears to be no reason why 
New York apple growers should not 
follow this example. If the work is 
done now or on warmer days in win- 
ter, so that the workman can prune 
in comfort, it will be possible to do 
all the necessary pruning in the or- 
chard when other farm work is not 
pressing. . 





Mushrooms for Home Use 
[From Page 1.] 
Thanksgiving the beds should be made 
up not later than the last week in 
September. Mushrooms usually bring 
a good price in the fall of the year, 


a paper where the air circulates free- 
ly. Stir them from time to time to 
allow the moisture to evaporate and 
prevent molding. 

If seeds from the most perfect spec- 
imens are saved every year the result 
will be worthy of the name. Save the 
best formed and smoothest rutabaga, 
turnip, beet, carrot and parsnip 
seeds next spring to raise seeds for 
future supply. One of each will fur- 
nish enough for two families. All of 
the above with the exception of pars- 
nips are good the second year. 

Look over the sweet corn and take 
out the most perfect ears for seed. 
Save many ears as they will keep in- 
definitely if well cured. The ears 
should be hung where they will dry, 
but not near a fire as the heat spouls 
the germinating qualities. 

Sort out beans of different varieties, 
saving those pods which contain tho 
greatest number. If beans from six 
to seven in a pod are selected persist- 
ently, the resulting crops will bear 
profusely. It is important to select 
pods from perfect plants rather than 





running from 40 to 65 cents a 
pound retail. A very good 
profit can be made at this 
figure. 
When to Pick 

After the little ‘“‘button” 
appears it does not take long 
for a salable mushroom to 
develop. The mushrooms 
should be picked before the 
= splits, for then the 
“gills soon turn dark with 
the resulting untasty mush- 
room. If one feels on the un- 
der surface of the mushroom 
and finds it rounded, that 
mushroom should be left to 
develop further, but if the 
under surface is flat pick im- 
mediately. To pick, push 
down from the top and turn 
gently one way or the other. 

To prepare for market 
turn the stem slightly and 
brush away any soil adhering 
to the mushroom with a 
fne brush, They are mar- 
keted in open four-pound 
baskets or im sealed one- 














Pound boxes, The latter way 

ss to be preferred. The 

stowing of mushrooms should es- 
pecially appeal to the person who 
has any spare space in the home cel- 
lar. The mushrooms that are not 
needed for the table will find ready 
fale at the grocers or local hotels. 
Mushrooms will yield a good profit if 
they receive the necessary care. 





Saving Garden Seed 
Cc. A. B., TIOGA COUNTY, N Y 
There would be a large saving in 
eost of living if everyone saved his 
ewn garden and field seeds. Of course, 
seeds from all vegetables cannot be 
A in the home, on account of the 
ifieulty im curing, but pumpkins, 
winter and summer squashes, melons 
_ cucumbers are well adapted to 
ome seed saving. These seeds need 
Rot be washed, although it gives them 
® more pleasing appearance. To dry 
them they should be ‘spread thinly on 


Packed for Sale 


from dwarfed or stunted stock. Sav- 
ing seeds in the home not only avoids 
paying out the cash value of seeds, 
but insures a supply that is sure to 
grow. 


Highway Repair 

Supervisors levied a tax for the fe- 
pair of highways though a consider- 
able Sum remained unexpended from 
the amount raised the previous year. 
Had they the right to do so?—[F. F., 
Pennsylvania. 

They are authorized to raise money 
for such purpose. It would seem they 
might consider it advisable to take 
into account any money previously 
raised. 





We received the money in full from 
John Shafer, Gasport, N Y, for black 
raspberry tips sold to him in 1915. Our 
chances were very slim of getting the 
money without the help of Orange 
Judd Service Bureau.—[Dolan Broth- 
ers, Newfane, N Y. 








Use Your Gas Engine 
All Winter 





















JOHNSON’S 
FREEZE-PROOF 


T the close of a day’s work it is not necessary to drain 
the water jacket of your engine. Johnson’s Freeze- 
Proof will prevent the water from freezing in the cold- 
est weather. You need have no hesitancy about using it in your 
stationary or gas engine, tractor or automobile for it is absolutely 
harmless. Johnson's Freeze-Proof does not injure rubber, cloth, 
packing or metal of any kind. _ It does not rust or corrode metal. 


Economical and Easy Does Not Evaporate 
Johnson’s Freeze-Proof isa most Johnson’s Freeze-Proof does not. 
economical anti-freeze compound. It evaporate with the water. One appli- 
is very easy to use —simply dissolve _ cation is sufficient for the whole winter 
in water and pour into the water jacket. _—you can even save it and use it again 
One package is sufficient to prevent next winter if you wish. As evapora- 
3% gals. of water from freezing at tion takes place you simply add more 
5° below zero. For a larger quantity water—the Freeze-Proof you originally 
of water or to protect to a lower tem- used remains in the water jacket. 
perature use additional Freeze-Proof. Johnson's Freeze-Proof raises the boil- 


int of water 12° to 35°. 
For Your Automobile ee 
Johnson’s Freeze-Proof is univer-  P°TTTTTTUSE THISCOUPON= mmm meas 
sally used by automobilists to prevent S. C. Jehnson & Son, Dept. 150 Racine, Wis. 
their radiators, from freezing.~ One gy! prepaid’ Parcel Post one package. of 
ogy A sufficient to protect a Ford Johnson's Freeze-Proot which willkeep 344 
8) 10W zero. 


gals. of water from freezing at 5° below zero. 
Johnson's Freeze-Proof is put up in packages 
containing 644 lbs. net which retail at $1.50 Name 
eachin U.S. A. Insist upon your dealer sup- 
plying you. It is readily procurable as prac- 






























tically all jobbers have itin stock. If your Ee ee ee wee ee ete eee 
= —_ supply An we will fill your — 
irect by prepaid Pa ‘ost to pointsin U.S.A., — 
East of the pate og Use attached coupon. CES Dliis cvcccccescsveccscccoose eee 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. 150 Racine, Wis. F 2 
Established 1882 Bp BN Winn cccwccuesssacscssesen eee 









INSY DE TYRES Inner Armor 
for Avto Tires. Double mi e v 
b Dplied in 


ent 
blowouts and punctures. i eny 
ire. Used over and over in several tires. 

Detaile free. Ag: ted. 


sure to mentiog 


. be 
When You Write American Agriculturist. 


yur advertisers like te 


Advertisers know where their re« 


plies come from 


4 be: 


ousands sold. 


American Accessories Co., Dept. 215 
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Get “Better Farming” Free 
—Worth Dollars to You 


Every farmer interested in increasing the pro- 
ductiveness of his soil should have this big illu- 
strated book. In its 74 pages it tells how to reduce 
labor costs, how to get cheaper plant food and how 
to protect crops from drought and washing by using a 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
t Original Farm Powder E 


tools are needed. Just punch a 
a hole under the stump or 
Powder—made especially for boulder, load it, light a fuse, 
farm work. No expensive and the work is done! 

ee You can blast deep ditches at half the 
a cost of hand digging’ You can break up | 4 
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Clearing land is quick, easy 
and cheap with Atlas Farm 


the subsoil and liberate rich plant food, 
you can make beds for planting fruit 
trees with Atlas Farm Powder. Deal- 
ers near you will supply your needs, 


Mail the Coupon Now 
and learn how to do many kinds of farm improve- 
ment work with the cheapest and best farm hand— 
Atlas Farm Powder, the improved farm explosive. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
General Offices: Wilmington, Del. 

' Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton. 

\ Joplin, Knoxville, Kansas City, New Orleans, 

\ New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
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Poultry and Bees 


Te 


Meaning of Brush Turkey 
Will you be good enough to tell 
what is meant by a brush TEP y? 
what is a watten turkey?—[W. W. 
The brush turkey is a turkey hen 
which has a beautiful brush similar 
to the tom, writes Margarct Mahaney 
of Massachusetts. I have three in my 
own flock. It denotes.wild breeding. 
I saw a wild turkey at the Boston 


me 
Also 


show last year which was very small 
and dark in color and her coverts 
were a rusty brown 

I have never heard of a watten ture 
kes There must be some mistake or 
someone has named this turkey him- 
self. It may be a turkey that is 
sometimes found in the mountains of 
Kentucky; a mixture of black and 
brown with a white tuft on the head 
and white spots over the neck and 
breast. They are very rare there 
seem to be very few people who are 
now familiar with them. The brush 
turkey is not a breed It is a freak, 


which is likely to appear in any flock. 
The three hens which I have are 11 
vears old and all I have gotten from 
their hatchings has been one pullet 
with a brush. The toms of that Hock 
have beautiful long brush, more so 
than any of my other domestic 
turkeys. 


Ridding Fleas in Poultry House 
way to get rid of 


(an you Suggest a 
yard? The house 


fleas in the henhous« 
has been thoroughly whitewashed and 
lye seattered on the floor, yet the fleas 
remain.—[W. L. Bates, 

Unfortunately, hen 
cidedly troublesome at 
being more pesky where nearby 


are de- 
usually 
sandy 


fleas 
times, 


areas are available to permit breed- 
ing Sandy dust wallows and nests 
are further harboring quarters With 


the coming of cold weather, of course 


the fleas will be killed Meanwhile, it 
would be advisuble to dust the infest- 
ed fowls with any good insect powder, 
such as pyrethrum, or else to dip 
them in 1% creolin Any infested 
straw should be burned The surface 


of the yard might be sprayed with 5% 


creolin solution 


Weights of Popular Breeds 


Will you be good enough to tell me 
the adult weights of the Plymouth Rock, 
Rhode Island Itcd and White Wyandotte 
breeds?—[C. R. H 


The American standard of perfec- 
tion has decided upon the following 
weights for adult fowls: Plymouth 
tocks male 4 pounds and female 
744, Single and Rose Comb Rhode Is- 
land Red 8's and 6! respectively and 


White Wyandottes 8% and 6% re- 


spectively. 


Preparing Bees for Winter 


Vith the coming of cold weather 
the activities of honey bees are sharp- 
Is irbed and the little fellows look 
forward to a long period of rest. They 
mist be kept warm and quiet, or by 
spring their vitality will be decidedly 
reduced and many colonies die out. A 
veteran beekeeper recently called at- 
tention to salient points in the caring 
for bees over winter. His first caution 
is that every colony be headed by a 
queen'not over two years old. Each 
co'ony needs at least 30 pounds of 
honey or an equal amount of sugar 
Ss up sealed in the combs; that the 
hie may be warm and quiet plenty 
of packing is needed for single walled 


bottom, 6 
is not 
Wind also 
necessary The protected of a 
hill or building or an artificial wind- 
break is good. Without wind proter- 
tion packing little consequence. 

Winter four colonies 
crowded be made of 

gh, cheap and a_ cover 


inches on the 
foot on top 
protection is 


Four 
and 1 


hi\ es, 
on the side 
too much. 
side 


is of 
holding 
together may 
lumber 


cases 


made of roofing paper. A small en- 
trance % x5 inches must be provided 
for the bees to fly in good weather. 
A case such ag this will last for some 
yeors and will pay for itself in the 
extra honey harvested. If the bees 
have a young queen and plenty of 
stores they may be left in the winter 
cases until ready for supers next 
spring. 





I have received the check fro $15.42 


ow d me by that party for eggs fur- 
nis‘\ed last year I am very grateful 
to Orange Judd Service Bureau for 
Obtaining this adjustment for me as 
I could get no reply to my letters,— 
(Mary H. Stackpole, Riverhead, N Y. 
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Dr.L.D.LeGear 
Veterinary 
Surgeon 


Graduate of Ontario 
Veterinary College 
(1892). He has had 26 
years’ experience in 
eee stock and 
gos try ailments. 
ationally famous as 
a prize-winning poul- 
try Roosien Meeey 
Dr. LeGear Remedy 
ie the Doctor's own 
Ng aot ape ape 
is long practice and 
experience. 


Dr. LeGear’s 
Stock Powders 


aid digestion and 
assimilation, also cor- 
gect wormy condi- 
tions, etc. Help won- 
derfully to keep stock 
in prime condition. 


Midi LM LEE EEE EEE ELLE 


Dr. L. D.LeGear Medicine 


hens “do their bit” 


War prices will mean big profits to you this 
winter if your hens /zy well. It will pay you 


to look after your hens now. 
drag on—nature’s course is too slow 


moult 


Don't let the 


when eggs mean dollars. 


In the National Egg Laying Contest at the Missouri 
Experiment Station hens given a daily tonic made 
much the highest record in egg yield and quick moult, giving 
official proof that a tonic pays. 


Dr. LeGear’s 


Poultry Powder 


Helps hens and pullets to lay early 


Dr. LeGear’s Poultry Powder is a tonic which helps 
hens through moulting, strengthens the hen’s whole 
system, and stimulates the egg producing organs. 
Dr. LeGear’s Poultry Powder is Dr. 
prescription, used successfully in his 26 years of 
nationally famous poultry raising experience. 
Don’t wait—buy a package from your dealer today. 
If it doesn’t produce results, the dealer is authorized 
to refund your money. Sold in 25c and 50c pack- 
ages; 25-lb. pails, $2.50, and 100-lb. barrels, $9.00. 


Dr. LeGear's Lice Killer Powder is guaranteed to rid bens of lice. 
Dr. LeGear’s Remedies are sold b 
ers—never by peddlers. Ask your dealer for them; 
and a free copy of Dr. LeGear’s 112-page Stock 
and Poultry Book. If your dealer's supply is ex- 
hausted send us his name and we will supply you. 

Co., 751 Howard St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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New KEROSENE Light 


10 Days FREE—Send No Money 


cer ie Rat eet foe Nene eee 


n kerosene ( 
capleds, Over 4 million 
steady 


Largest Keresane (Coal Ol!) Menthe Lame Mouse in the Warid 


Get One Without Cost manrie cane 


coal oil), no odor, smoke or noise, | oe i won't 

E ~ 
ht. Won Goi fA fe at Panama E > 
the age. 


jays, then 

We want to prove mat 
; beats electric, 

. Children hand 


Aladdin Buliding, NE 





Men With Rigs or Autos 


teks $100 to $300 Per Month 
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Beats Electric 
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MAKE HENS LAY 


By feeding raw bone. Its ogg-producing value is f 
times that of grain. Eggs more fertile, chicks more 
‘igorous, broilers earlier, fowls heavien 


profits larger. 
MANN’S “Soon, Bone Cutter 


all bone with adhering meat and 
pK, Never cl 10 Days’ Free Trial. 
© money in advance. 
Teday for Free Book. 
*. W, Mana Co., Bex 10, Milford, M 


THE RIGHT 
BOX PASE: 


Fasy to pack, come 













i flat, do not break 
the eggs. Ship any 
distance. Write 
for prices. 

TYWACANA FARMS, lac. 
Farmiagdale, L. I. New York 
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Looking 


For Half Tones deeply etched, bright and 
snappy? 

For Three-Color Half Tone Process, t¢- 
producing all colors faithfully? 

For Zine Etchings, one or more colors? 

For Designs and Illustrations for cata- 
logues and book covers, advertisements, 
fashions, machinery. 


Our Engvedy Quality, Service, Price We Ettimates 


PHELPS PE TOSRGRAVING PLANT NT (Phelps Pub. Co.) 
Building, Springfield, Mass 
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A MN 
War and Agriculture Related H 
ne et ne en 


Retailers Put on Screws 

Unwarranted prices are now charged 
in practically every section of the 
country by retailers in flour and sugar, 
although the retailers are obtaining 
these commodities at lower prices, 
said Mr Hoover last week. Fresh beef, 
he added, was being sold at the pack- 
es’ door at 14% cents a pound com- 
pared with 16 cents in July; but the 
average retail prices for round steak 
in 796 cities jumped from 27 cents a 
pound to 31 cents. Flour in these cities 
retailed at an average of $13.77 a bar- 
rel, or $1.50 to $2 more than war- 
ranted by the prices charged by the 
millers. 

Mr Hoover “believes the corner has 
been turned,” and that food should be 
cheaper soon, but intimates that the 
administration is keeping a close eye 
on the retailers. He hopes the regu- 
lation under the November 1 licensing 
system of the large retail establish- 
ments will have a decided effect upon 
prices charged by the 350,000 small 
retailers in the country. The closing 
days of October have found a veri- 
table sugar shortage in New York and 
smaller eastern cities and towns. The 
shortage is said to be due io the fact 
that refineries cannot retain suflicient 
raw sugar, which will not arrive free- 
ly for another six or eight weeks. 
Cuba has a bumper crop of cane sugar 
to move freely about New Year's; 
meanwhile domestic cane and beet 
must fill the gap. 


Soft Coal to Cost More 


Owing to labor troubles last week 
more than 40 ccal mines in “Illinois, 
representing 15,000 miners, were tem- 
porarily shut down. The difference is 
over a question of advance in wages. 
As to prices of bituminous coal, ii will! 
be recalled these were in August fixed 
by Pres Wilson and the fuel admin- 
istration on the basis of $2 per ton. 
Mine owners declared they could not 
operate at that price and a 20% in- 
crease Was granted to operators in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Virgtnia, 
making the new schedule for run of 
mine $2.40 against the former price 
of $2. ' 

This is the first case of upward re- 
vision in the government's War cam- 
paign of price fixing. Operators and 
miners inthe coal industry have been 
warned by the fuel administration 
that all who participate in strikes and 
embarrass the government at this time 
will be considered unpatriotic in view 
of the war crisis. 


Important War Items 


Following food from farm to! itchen 
Lucius P. Brown, director of the bu- 
reau of food, New York city, tabu- 
lates eight great calises of waste. Here 
they are: No terminal markets; du- 
Plication of marketing facilities; ex- 
pensive cartage; high retail delivery 
costs; unnecessary credits; extrava- 
fance in service and display; failure 
to buy home-packed goods of equal 
quality; failure of retailer to use 
Proper merchandizing methods. 


The American Red Cross has 
shipped 5000 bags of flour for Serbians 


now confined in Austrian prison 
camps, 
To save sugar, particularly in a 


Period of temporary shertage in the 
east and south, the foed administra- 
tion says consumers must co-eperate 
to meet the conditions. A temperary 
shortage in the supply is predicted fer 
the area north of Savannah and east 
of Pittsburgh during November pend- 
Mg arrival in the market ef new 
sugar, 





Typhoid fever and other communi- 
cable intestinal diseases have been 
Practically eliminated from the navy 
by modern preventive methods, The 
health of the navy is excellent, Mod- 
erm preventive methods include inocu< 


lations, proper disposal of garbage and 
sewage, protection of food and war 
supplies from contamination and do- 
ing away with flies and their breeding 
places, 

The advisability is discussed at 
Washington of moving 150,000 tons of 
America hipping from the Pacific 
trade via Panama canal to the trans- 
Atlantic service in order to increase 
available tonnage for immediate use. 


With the 16 national army canton- 
ments now in full swing comes the 
unnouncement that 13 million articles 
of wearing apparel and _ sleeping 
equipment have been : hipped to them 
for use of the soldiers. The items 
include bed sacks, blankets, woolen 
#nd cotton suifs, summer and winter 
underwear, hats, leggings, overcoats, 
flannel shirts, cotton an woolen 
stockings and shoes. . 


: 


Ceiemieninenthnesianiebaienianieiininiatinniiianie 
Jottings from 


the Farmers 


ES tm : 


From the Farmers Viewpoint 

The bureau of markets report is a 
waste of time and money. I can see 
no benefit to anyone except those on 
the pay roll. If the energy and money 
were spent in finding a market for 
our produce it might benefit us a 
little. What good does it do me or 
any other farmer to know how many 
cars go into the various cities when 
none of us know how many cars of the 
various shipments each city can use? 
And so long as we do not ship what 
good does it do us anyway? Most 
of us sell to local buyers early in the 
season so as to know what to do with 
our fruit. We cannot keep it to dilly- 
dally along sending it to commission 


EM 


merchants. Very few of us are so sit- 
uated that we could load our fruit 
into cars. We would be too long get- 


ting a carload and we have no place 
to leave parts of carloads till a carload 
is ready. It resolves itself into this: 
These men who are trying to help us 
don’t know how, and I sometimes 
think don’t care’so long as they’get a 
good fat job.—[J. F. N., New York. 





I have been reading that letter in 
last week's American Agriculturist, 
with interest, because I am hard hit 
by the draft myself. I am the owner 
of a 20-acre farm on which I raise all 
kinds of garden truck, fruit and poul- 
try, besides I was just getting a start 
in the bee business. I have worked 
this place now for six years, doing all 
the work Myself except berry and 
grape picking and weeding. My hens, 
which are all pure-bred Single Comb 
White Leghorns and Rhode Island 
Reds, averaged me a little better than 
$3 apiece last year. I put up a new 
laying house last year and a brooder 
house also. This fall I intended to 
put up another laying house so I could 
keep twice as many hens this winter. 
I rented nine acres of iand so I would 
not have to buy so much grain, on 
which I had oats, five acres of which 
went 50 bushels to the acre. Besides, 
I have a good piece of corn, also some 
spring wheat and buckwheat, so you 
see I had a good share of my own 
chicken feed. Now I will have to get 
rid of all my birds, hens, etc, which I 
weuldn’t have taken $2 apiece for: 
and I had to sell fer 20 cents a pound, 
abeut 6 cents apiece for the vearlings. 
Ihave already sold most of my hens 
because I don’t know when 7 will have 
te leave for the training camp. I got 
a card en which it said for me to put 
my affairs in order so as to report up- 
on 24 hours’ notice; so you see I will 
have to take whatever I can get. That 
is my thanks for helping to increase 
food production. I had a chance to 
get a good Berkshire sow at a bargain 
last June, and am glad I didn’t take 
her, becauge it would only have been 
another thing to give away. I am 3¢ 
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years old, and in all these years I have 
always been wishing to own a farm; 
now that I have one and am just get- 
ting a good start, I have to get rid of 
everything. The farm is not all paid 
for yet at that. My barn is full of 
feed.~ The corn fodder and a lot of the 
straw will have to stay outside. I in- 
tended to get some cows so I would 
get more manure for my place, but 
now will have to let everything go. 
There won't be a furrow turned on 





the place until [I get back. If 1 
have to stay in the army longer than | 
next spring, my grapes and berries | 
will be ruined. There is another fel- | 
low who lives about a half mile from 
me who has to leave a good farm } 
empty as he has been the only one on 
the farm for severfyears except an old 
lady. We both put in a claim for 
exemption, but it was denied us. Who 
is going to raise the crops next year?’ 
{H. J. K., New York. 


I really think that federating agri- 
culture should be very fruitful in re- 
sults. In this way it is possible to 
conserve of all in common, and du 
that which, unaided, would be difficult 
to accomplish.—[S. L. Strivings, Pres- 
ident Farm Bureau Association. 

For this locality or on the average 
farm of from 50 to 200 acres of land 
the 8-16 tractor is sufficiently large, 
but on more than a 200-acre farm I 








would advise a larger machine. As to 


variety of farm work there is prac- | 
tically no end.—[{W. F. Neidhart, | 
Marion, O. 


I have just received a check from 
that party in full payment for pota- 
toes sold him two years ago. Kindly 
accept my thanks in appreciation of 
what Orange Judd Service Bureau has 
done for me. | intend to recommend 
American Agriculturist to my friends 
at every opportunity.—[J. Terlikosky, 
East Williston, N Y 











Boys &. Girls 
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PHONOGRAPH 


Wonderful, Clear Tone, plays 
all makes dise records. “Machine 
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seur choice. 
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GATES MFG. CO., Dept. 1267 CHICARS 

















The Instant Summons 


“Instant, through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets and spears and bended bows; 


4 * 


. 
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As if the yawning hill to heaven 
A subterranean host had given.” 


The whistled summons of 
Roderick Dhu, the hero of Scott's 
“Lady of the Lake,” caused his 
Highland warriors literally to spring 
from the earth. Ere the echo died 
away, from behind bush and rock 
emerged the loyal and ready clans- 
men. In armed silence they awaited 
their chieftain’s bidding and 
typified his might. 

Today the Commander-in-Chief 
of our nation’s armed forces and 
the resources behind them, can, 
by lifting the telephone receiver, 





instantaneously set in motion all 
the vast machinery of warfare, 
munitions, transportation and food 
conservation. 


Like the Scottish mountaineers, 
the American people must stand 
in loyal readiness to perform any 
service in furtherance of the 
nation’s high aim. Such a spint 
of co-operation and sacrificing of 
individual interests can alone make 
certain the accomplishment of the 
great task to which our country 
is committed. 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System 


Universal Servieé 
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Big Money 

H E virgin soil that the stumps keep out 

of cult: vation in the best soil you have. 
You can pull outan acre or more of stumps 
fm a day at a cost of from 3c to Sc per stump. 
No matter how bi 
Speeds out when the Hercules 


or tough the sturnp, it 
ets hold 
it. With the stump come all the long tap 
goots that spread outin alldirections, fhe 
Gand is left ready for cultivation. 


HERCULES 


Triple 
Power 


po money by the Her- 

cules. Get our money 

saving proposition, 
MFG. CO. 
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WHY YOU SHOULD BU 
REX STRIP SHINGLES 


Because — 
They are low in price. 
They protect from fire. 
They are beautiful. 
They are applied cheaply. 
They require no painting. 
They are fully guaranteed. 
Whatever your requirement, we have a roofing’ 
that wiil satisfy it—at the price you want to pay. Our 
| ¢ ‘atalog No. 20 describes our full line, Your request 
will bring it (samples and prices included). 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 
108 Peari Sireet, Boston, Mass. 
CiICAGO NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 




















SALESMEN WANTED 








We wish to secure the services of a few reliable 
’ men in veral sectior of Vermont, Massachusetts, 
«'onnecticut, New ¥ enns)ivania and Florida to 

act as our local representatives. 

The capital, business methods and reputation of the 
Jargest farm agency in the world will be behind you 
aud sour suceess assure tless you have been suc- 
ressful in other ventures, and have the respect and 
confidence of your townsime de not v. Ex- 
perience not necessary, but mw wn el an auto- 
mobile or a good team 

Our business is paying capab n $2000 to $5000 
gearly State all particulars in first letter regarding 
your age, business experience and if you a r 


» prop- 
erty owner, All communications trated coufidentially, 
Addresa or call on our tear . 


jE. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY 
Established 1300 


150 Nassau St., New York. N. ¥. 
Old South Bidg., Hoston, Mass 
Union Bank Bldg., Pittsbu Va 
land Title Bldg I ‘ ra 





HERTZLER & Z00K 
a. Wood 

is easy to operate. 
uly $0.90 saw made to 
which ripping table can 
be added Guaranteed 
lyear. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. 
Send for catalog 
Hertzler & Zook Co. 
Box ©, Belleville, Pa. 




















and Terraces 
Also je roads, build 
dykes, levees with 


CG in ali Farm Ditcher 


and Grader 

Works in any soil. Makes V- 

shaped ditch or cleans ditches 

up to 4feet deep. Does labor of 

100 men. All Steel. Reversible, 

Adjustable. Write for free book 
d our proposition 


an 
Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co. inc., Box 252 Owensboro, Ky. 








“Wonderful Money Saving 
pence Bock. ver od a 
ates-Steel Poste- Barb W tre == — 
RECT FROM FACTORY-FREIGHT PAID 
All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIRES Le 
per rod ap. Get free Book and —y tag test. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIR eo 
Dept. 51 - - Cleveland, Ohie 








Among the Farmers 





NEW YORK 
Western New York Milk Notes 


A. H. P., NEW YORK 

Of late the milk situation has come 
to the fore in the.Rochester district. 
Charges have been made that the pro- 
ducer is aloge responsible for the ad- 
vance in price and that the advance 
is unwarranted. 

Producers as recently as last March 
received 414 cents a quart, while the 
consumer paid 9 @bnts. Data gathered 
from the state and federal census 
showed that the number of dairy cat- 
tle in New York had decreased alarm- 
ingly in the last five years, the reason 
being that dairymen could not con- 
tinue to do business on so small a 
morgin of profit. 

Today the dairyman is getting 7 
cents a quart for grade B milk in 
Rochester, this being the oflicial scale 
the Before that rate was 


of league, 


fixed for Oetober the matter was re- 
ferred to the federal food commission. 
Figures were compiled showing the 
average cost of a quart of milk. At 7 
cents there is a small profit in milk 


production and a small profit only. 

A member of the selling committee 
of the league in Rochester said re- 
cently: “There have been some se- 
vere criticisms of the Dairymen’s 
league. Asa matter of fact the dairy- 
man has only done what scores of 


other lines have done in the business 


world, combined for protection. Un- 
organized milk producers were at the 
mercy of the milk distributers who 
stood together. He was told not asked, 
the price of milk. He took heavy 
losses on alleged “sour” milk. Some 
dealers settled on their own figures 
and some failed to settle at all. 
There was bound to come a change. 
Either the dairyman must go out of 
business or get more money. The 
Rochester chamber of commerce and 
the Monroe county farm bureau of- 
fered to act as arbitrator. The public 
could not afford to have the dairyman 
go out of business. The alternative 
then was for higher prices for milk 
on the farm. As a matter of fact he 
is getting just 2'4 cents a quart more 


now than he got last spring. 
‘The public, ignorant of the facts, 
may read advertisements explaining 


just why milk sells at 13 or even 14 
ecentsa quart. The burden of explain- 
ing it put on the producer. Nothing 
is said about the adding of 100% for 


distributing milk. The league ts 
charged with the full amount of the 
advance, which began last March. As 


a matter of fact the dairymen get just 
“4 cents of this advance whether it 
be the 4 cents that is included in the 
1S5-cent milk, the 5 cents included in 
15-cent milk, or the 6 cents that 
is included in the price of half-pints 
selling at the rate of 15 cents a quart.” 


the 


Boys Judge Cows 
An instructive feature at the Coble- 
skill fair was a boys’.cow judging and 
scoring contest, in which 28 boys from 





all parts of Schoharie county took 
vart. T. A. Baker, instructor of ani- 
mil husbandry in the Schoharie 


school of agriculture, acted as judge. 
Sixteen boys took part in the scoring 
contést, each boy being compelled to 
score a Jersey, Guernsey, Holstein and 
an Ayrshire cow. Arthur Schaffer of 
Stamiford won first place in this event. 

Twelve boys who were in the con- 
test last year again competed in the 
judging contest of a ring of four Hol- 
stein cows. Each boy placed the cows 
in order of merit and gave his reasons 
for so doing. Donald Myers of War- 
nersville was first in this contest, The 
work was to help young men and 
boys to become proficient in estimat- 
ing the value of dairy cattle, which 
are the basis for the county’s greatest 
industry. 


More Sheep in Essex Co—The sheep 
industry is coming back into favor. 
Wool sold for Wc p lb. The late po- 
tato crop is good, but some rotting is 
reported. Many acres of beans were 
damaged on account of lateness of 
maturing. All dairy products are 
high, butter selling at 45 to We p Ib, 
eggs 50c p doz. Most farmers report 
a light yield of grain. 

Potato Crop Small in Tioga — The 
potato crop is rather poor on the aver- 
age. One farmer who sprayed every 
week with bordeaux mixture from 
the time the vines were 4 inches high 
until Oct 4 had a yield of 3825 bus p 
acre, and in some parts of the field 





as high as 420 bus. Many neighbor- 


» 


ing fields were struck by bligh 
fields were also-sprayed with bordeaux 
mixture, but only three or four. times 
during the season. 

Snowstorm in Chauta 
ber of hard frosts end up with a 
genuine snowstorm recently. Fodder 
and silage corn crops are good, but 
corn for husking is searce. Potatoes 
are yielding fairly weil. Live fowls 
sell at Itc p Ib. 


NEW JERSEY 
Big Week Ahead 


Agricultural week is the week des- 
ignated by the state board of agricul- 
ture of New Jersey for the meeting of 
the agricultural convention at Tren- 
ton, which elects two members of the 
state board. At that time practically 
every agricultural organization of the 
state holds an annual, or adjourned 
meeting. The annual convention will 
be in session January 23, and the 
meetings of the various agricultural 
associations will be. held January 2+ 
and 25. 

The state board of agriculture and 
many of the associations bring in 
some speakers of national im- 
portance from other states, and this 
is a date that leaders in every lLne 
of agricultural work know that they 
can meet each other in conference. 


ua—A num- 








New Jersey Plans Corn Show—As 
a part of the agricultural week pro- 
gram N J will have a corn show at 
Trenton, Jan 23-25, 1918. Exhibitors 
may enter corn as a part of their 
county exhibit and at the same time 
have their entries placed in the state 


dsplay. Cash premiums and ribbons 
will be offered to individual entries. 
Rules, premium lists, and directions 


for entering may be obtained from 
the dept of agri at Trenton. Prof 
Frank App of New Brunswick has 


charge of the exhibit, 

Fruit Dispiay for Newark — An 
effort is being made to have a large 
display of fruit and vegetables at the 
annual meeting of the State hort soc 
to be held in Newark, Dec 10-12. This 
is the first time this soc has held its 
meeting in Newark, and it is expected 
that the exhibit will have unusual 
value in bringing the products of N J 
to the attention of the public in such 
a large center of population. Over 
$600 in cash prices are offered by the 
society and a number of special 
premiums will be given. 

Cows in Demand—There is a strong 
demand for cows at high prices. * fil:: 
dealers are paying milk prices fixed 
by dairymen. The potato crop was 
only sufficient for local needs. Butter 
sells at 48c p lb, timothy hay $15 p 
ton. 





OHIO 


Ohio Apple Show—tThe seventh an- 
nual O state apple show will be held 
in Memorial hall, Cincinnati, Nov 17- 
24. There will be »2000 in cash pre- 
miums. Storage facilities are being 
arranged, and information pertaining 
to the show may be had from the 
sec, R. B. Cruickshank, O state univ, 
Columbus, O. 

Milk Strike Threatencd—The dairy- 
men's league in northwestern O has 
asked for an increase im price for 
products for the next three months. 
Last summer's strike meant a loss of 
many thousand dollars, and this 
second strike is threatening as _ the 
city dealers are not likely to meet 
daiymen’s demands. Wet weather has 
delayed farm work and there are 
many potatoes yet to be -dug, and 
some silos to fill. Eggs are bringing 
diic p doz, butter 46c p Ib, and veals 
14c p lb, live weight. ‘ 

Farm Prices Good—Th® army and 
navy services have made inroads on 
farm help. Farmers are paying 15 to 
20c a shock for cutting corn, and 
laborers earn from $6 to $8 a day, 


with board and lodging included in 
many cases. Much wheat was sown, 
but not all is above ground. Barly 


sown shows up fine. Potato digging 
is revealing injury to the yield ana 
quality by rain and blight; often no 
more than two good sized. tubers are 
obtained p plant. Potatoes in good 
soil and on lands well drained show 
good returns. However, there is no 
need of a scare about potatoes soar- 
ing to $4 a bu. Farmers are getting 
generally $1.25 now. Apples are few, 
and where found, are retailing at $2 
a bu, inferior 50c to $1'p bu. At one 
public sale brood sows weighing 275 
Ibs fetched $67, and pigs weighing 30 
to 40 Ibs brought-@9 to $11 apiece. 
Milch cows are bringing $67 to $125. 





At Columbus, O, bran brought $37 
p_ ton, middlings 58, corn 2 p bu, oats- 
65, timothy hay 21@22 peton, steers 
10@11.50 p 100 Ibs, veal ealves 11@: 
14, hogs 17.25@17.50, sheep 11@12.50, 
lambs 17@17.65, cmy—butter#45e p Ib, 
prints 47c, dairy 34@36c, fresh eges 
48c p doz, cold storage eggs 41c, live 
fowls 24@25c p 1b, turkeys 26@28c, 
dressed poultry Ic p lb higher, pota- 
toes 1.50 p bu, cabbage 1.75@2 p 100 
lbs, turnips 1.50 p bu, apples 5.50@ 
6.50 p bbl, peaches 2@2. p bu, 
pears 2.75@38. 


American Agriculturist, October 27, 1917 
t. These™ c 
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- PENNSYLVANIA 
ew Apple Grading Law 
A. F. Mason, in charge of fruit 
growing extension work at the Penn. 
syivania state college, calls attention 
to the new apple grading and pick. 


ing law. According to Mr Mason the’ 


main features are as follows: 

1. Packages must bear the legaj 
name and address of the packer, the 
true name of the variety and the mip. 
imum size of the fruit, 

2. The “face” or exposed surface 
of the fruit shall fairly represent th, 
contents of the package. 

3. Marks shall be in Gothic type, 
% inch high. 





Ki Off the Chickens—Pa dep; 
of agri statistics show that on (ct |} 
there were 4,000,000 fewer chickens jn 
the state than on the same date las: 
year. A year ago a conservative esti. 
mate placed the number of chickens 
on farms at 20,000,000. The reasog 
of the diminution is ascribed to kilj. 
ing off chickens on account of high 
cost of feed. 

High Prices for Mules — Prices for 
mules in Pa are soaring because of 
the heavy demand due to the war. Ip 
many cases the prices are double ang 
triple what they were three years ago, 
and districts where mules used to be 
generally raised have been unable to 
supply farmers and contractors. In. 
creased use of motor machinery 
turned the farmers away from raising 
mules for the market. 

Beef Depot at: Lancaster—The U § 
dept of agri established an office of 
the national bureau of markets at 
Lancaster, the first in any cattle-feed- 
ing district in the country. The oltice 
will represent. 16 counties of central 
and southeastern Pa and Md, and its 
purpose is to keep track of feeder and 


stocker cattle and make reliuble 
records. , 
Threshing Buckwheat in Butler— 


Farmers are just getting through with 
the after harvest rush caysed by the 
lateness of the season. Many are still 
threshing buckwheat. All crops were 
good with the exception of apples 
Some farmer boys have left for the 
war. Many children from rural dis- 
tricts are availing themselves of the 
privilege to attend borough high 
schools. 

Cows Sell High in Bucks Co—Dairy 
cows fetched high prices at recent 
sales, some bringing $140 to $150, with 
many buyers. A carload of Iowa colts 
were sold at an average price of %1(W), 
which was considered cheap. [arm 
help is scarce on account of the high 
wages in neighboring steel plants. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Snow in Mercer Co—Mercer Co was 
lately visited by snow and frosts 
which have done severe damage to 
the corn crop. Apples have been har- 
vested and are selling at $1.50 to 32 
p bu. Onions are high in price and 
scare. 

Good Corn in Wirt Co.— Farmers 
are still harvesting. Crops are about 
normal with the exception of corn, 
which is better this year: Apples sell 
at $1 p bu, eggs 40c p doz, hay SI p 
100 Ibs. 








MARYLAND 


No Maryland Week—On account of 
War, congestion of transportation and 
difficult conditions ‘surrounding har- 
vesting of various crops, the manage- 
ment has postponed the Maryland 
week exhibition for a year. The an- 
nual meetings of the Md agri soc and 
affiliated associations will be held in 
Baltimore, Dec 18-21. 

Caroline Co—Farmers are seeling 
wheat, mostly @oubling 9 acreige. 
Corn is an average crop: Late pota- 
toes look promising. Tomatoes are 
scarce, and cannery men have to pay 
7T5¢c to $1.25 p %-Bu bskt. Apples are 
searce at $1 p %-bu bskt in orchard. 
Milk at cooling station is $3 p 100 !bs. 

Washington Co—Corn cutting nearly 
over. Farmers are seeding. Peach 
¢rop nearly all. picked, Cows are 
very high. Butter is 40c p lb, esss 
49c p doz, potatoes $1.25 p bu, chick- 
en 30c Ib. / 

Big Pack of Sugar Corn—The best 
corn crop in Hartford Co for mun) 
years was harvested. Wheat seeding 
is completed- with large acreage 
sown. The canning season produced 
a large pack of sugar corn. Feed is 
very high and dairymen are complain- 
ing of low milk prices. Hogs are sell- 
ing at 16 to 164%c p Ib, butter 4c P 
lb, eggs 44c p doz, and hay at $10 P 
ton. : 





At Pittsburgh, Pa, potatoes sold at 
$1.40@1.50 p-bu, cabbage 1.40@1.50 P 
bbl, lettuce 2@3 p cra, cauliflower 
2.50@3.75 p bx, onions 2.85@3.50 p 100 
lbs, live turkeys 22@23c p lb, dress 
fowls 33@34c, apples 3.50@6.50 p_bbl. 
cranberries 10@j11, peaches 1@1.0) Pp 
bu, Bartlett pears 2.25@2.50, butter 


44@45c p_lb, fresh eggs 45@46c Pe 


hay 26@ 26.50 p ton, mi 
Y vier bran sf@os, 
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Closing Run of Milk Farce 
{From ‘Page 4.] 
©2836. cents, delivery expenses 2.154 
cents, general. and administrative ex- 
pense, including insurance 0.141 cent; 
total 11.325 cents. 

Mr Wyant then suggested a line of 
action for the. committee to adopt in 
.olving the high price question. He 
thought that various dealers . would 
voluntarily submit to supervision by 
he food control commission, if in re- 
turn they would be allowed to make 
trade agreements among themselves. 
In the discussion that followed it was 
suggested that by this plan the num- 
ber of receiving stations could 
be diminished and a number of 
the city distributing wagons could 
be done away with and the 
routes shortened. Also there would 
be fewer pasteurizing plants, and in 
many other ways money could be 
saved, thus reducing the cost to the 
consumer. 

Meanwhile District Attorney Swann 
1as stolen a march on the mayor's 


committee by announcing that “HE” 
has gotten the price of milk reduced, 
which means -simply that arrauge- 


ments have been made between the co- 
operative milk dealers’* milk associa- 
tion and several groups, of cham 
stores in New York by which each of 
these stores’ will retail milk sold to 
them direct by the dairymen. 

This is a plan which the marketing 
association has been working on for 
some time, and.to them is due the 
credit. When.the plant is put into full 
operation over 1000 stores will retail 
milk furnished direct from the league. 
The league has’ promised to furnish 
milk at 8% cents per quart in New 
York provided. the stores do not 
charge over 10 cents per quart to the 
consumer, 

Officials of the league stated that 
large distributers in New York had 
stifled competition with drastic meth- 
ods in order to control the selling 
price. They also proved to Mr Swann 
that if New York could be made an 
open -market for the farmer, milk 
could be delivered at a much lower 
price than is now asked by the distrib- 
uters. Hundreds of small dealers who 
were driven out of the business by the 
milk trusts have promised to reopen 
their stores. These stores were for- 
merly so hounded by the milk in- 


spectors coming in and taking excep- 
tion to the quality of milk that they 
obtained from the farmers and selling 
in competition with the distributers 
that they could not compete on ac- 
eount of the unreasonable exactions. 
Meanwhile to cap the whole situation 
2000 milk delivery men have gone on 
a strike, saying that the distributers 
have violated agreement with the 
union. 


POTATO CROP AND MARKET 


This is-potato week all over the 
country. Not potatoes this w eek only, 
but a movement under way to*use a 
maximtim quantity of potatoes from 
now on—to help consume the crop so 
abundantly raised this year, to help 
save wheat and to get ptople accus- 
tomed to using this splendid food in 
greater quantities than has been the 
custom and in more ways than have 
ruled in the past. Most farm families 
are familiar with the use of potatoes 
as a steady diet. It is surprising to 
what a smallgextent potatoes enter 
into the diet of many city classes. By 
concentrating attention on potatoes in 
the country the annual consumption 
should be greatly increased. 

At attempt to break the market for 
potatoes is announced by George W. 
Perkins, chairman of the New York 
city mayor’s food supply committee. 
He states that last winter he bought 
100 carloads of seed, sold it at cost to 
450 York state farmers, and contract- 
ed to buy their crop at $1 p bu deliv- 





ered at the farmiers’ local station. 
Perkins says he has got 250,000 bus al- 


ready stored in New York city, to pe 
sold to consumers at cost. He advises 
the city to buy and store 2,000,000 bus 
“for the purpose of keeping down the 
price within reasonable limits.” Per- 
kins is the man whose candidacy for 
chairman of the New York state food 
control board was so wisely defeated 
by the farmers. 

Country prices of potatoes advanced 
steadily during the third week in Oct 
despite heavier movement. Jobbing 
prices were largely higher, but at 
close of last week were easier at such 
points as Boston, bringing $3.75@ 
3.90 p 2-bu sack. Total shipments 
from leading producing sections during 
a recent week were 80U cars heavier 
than previous week, this due largely 
to heavier shipments from all impor- 
tant sections rather than a heavy in- 
crease from any one point. Car 
shortage continued, necessitating con- 
siderable country storage and result- 
ing in lighter shipments than would 
otherwise have been made. 

If potato growers meet with defeat 
in their efforts to obtain reasonable 


prices, it will be partly because of the 
activity of city, state or federal food 
administration. Our potato market 
report in this issue, exposes the iatest 
scheme in New York city for depress- 
ing prices to the farmer for the bere- 


fit of consumers. This particular 
scheme has been engineered by 
George W. Perkins, who boasts of 


having contracted last winter with 
farmers to raise potatoes for $1 p bu, 
whereas $1.50 was the usual basis for 
such contracts last spring between 
patriotic farmers and patriotic com- 
mittees of safety. Was George 33% 
more “patriotic” than the rest of 
them ? 


Esimated acreage in potatoes in 


Berks Co, Pa, is 153.820 acres, vield 
1,036,500 bus or 7) bus p acre, Berks 
Co agriculturist, C. S. Adams, main- 


tains that shipping to points outside 
of the county should stop. Half of the 
usual supply of potatoes in ene 
has been shipped in from other s 
tions, while local farmers in many 
cases have shipped to Philadelphia 
and other distant points. For spring 
planting farmers will need 140,000 bus. 
At Wisset Farms, Wilbraham, Mass, 
to grocers and consumers who come 
to farm $2@2.25 p bu in bulk. n 
extra charge is made of 25c for sacks 


capable of holding 2 bus, returnable 
at 20c. <A few potatoes were sold 
early at $1.50 in bulk. Sales are by 


weight, 60 Ibs to bu. 

At New York, the trade demanded 
higher prices on potatoes, movement 
less brisk, with L I stock $6@6.50 p 
180-lb bag, Me 5.50@6, N Y state and 
western 5.25@5.75, N J round 5@5.10 

168-lb bag, long 4.50@ 4.65, southern 
3.00@5.50 p bbl. 


The Shortened Potato Harvest 


As the potato harvest of 1917 ad- 
vances the yield proves less than ex- 
pected in some of the principal states 
of commercial production. The Or- 
ange Judd October 1 forecast was for 
392 millions of bushels for the United 
States, compared to its 250 millions 
last year and 3874 millions in 1915. 
The government's October first esti- 
mate of 453 millions, or only about 2% 
less than its September 1 forecast, 
may prove to be an egregious errcer. 
Later Orange Judd reports indicate 
that the October 1 promise of 382 
million bushels in Wisconsin may be 
considerably reduced, compared to 
the government's October forecast of 
38 millions. Both reports agreed on 
about 42 million bushels in New York, 
but the digging since the first of the 
month warrants a considerable reduc- 
tion. The Orange Judd report for 
Pennsylvania was about 5% under the 
government forecast, with the harvest 


President Suspenders are guaranteed. 
Buy a pair—any dealer anywhere. If 
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on the buckle. 
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UNITED ELECTRIC 


FARM POWER 


Gi96 buys the United—a complete, Foliapie, 
pish a geal: GUARANTEED Electri 
Power Piant. It gives the 
+ of city service. No trouble. 
No fuss. ey bother. No a arer trom are. 
OUR OWN ENGINE. 
Your own pee, ndable farm en: 
ted tos Unite Electric Plant 
cinke as 8 Our proven method. Same’ 
eas nt} bi wig — central stations, 
woman or child can 
@. eae of electricity re- 
will aid you to se- 
United Dealer near you will give 
Service. Write today for com plete description 
and Special Demonstration Offe 


United Engine Capep 
Dept. E-79 LANSING, MICH. 









= Made i in All 
"Sizes For Any Farm. 


' 0: 


Latest desi Durab e, ower Reliable, 
Massive. im ttodo herd, eavy te Ma aed 
service, Uses Cheapest Fuel. Pulls 25 to 60% more 
H-P. than rated. Shipped on three 
months’ trial. Easy terms. Sizes 
1% to 22 H- _ ber or 
Guarantee. 
oe BLS 
OTTAWA MFG. Co. 
1051 King St., Ottawa, Kans. 
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price. 
melon.” Do you know what the m 
you get “half the melon” in actual savings on every Galloway 
epend—because it comes right off my factory foor—straight fon the maker. SoI urge you ayy BUY 


Spreader, Engine, Separator, Tractor Direct from the Factory 


Every Galloway implement is guaranteed to satisfy or your money comes back. Even before you decide 
to buy I give you —~ 4 60 4 90 days’ trial in your field or on your work. Gal 
i the actual work they do for you on the 
means money in your pocket. 
Simple, strong and absolutely 

“Separ ators canitery. Skims close. Easy to Engin 

jean 
> Every gepet milk gots gote fulf kimming force of the 
ays’ eepees & our farm will prove Seas countess ER —,% wheels. Every part atandardi 
nterchangeable. Buying an engine is an im- 
riced ones you know and portant thing. You might get one too smal! or too 
pay too little or too much. Get my Book 

post yourself on the engine question. 


A regular farm power house 
Tractors on wheels. Has roti friction 


pad. * is so. Compare _- lloway side by side 
with other nehinee—4 he highest pri r ° ; 
see how it outskims i 


Spreaders ‘<. satus 
Pp et roller f ford, a} light draft 
—all steel tV sche — care strong bea’ th 






— spread 
horses pull load easier than 3 
old style epeender. 


pay fer seelt J 






w terial prices are 
ae fast I cannot § 


L feet Act my 7 prices to 
Act now! 





For years 


915 Book now. Read it and study it. It 


parts run in oil spray. 


oak, with, unsur- and post 


ter teet at tear 
automatic stop—uniform clean-out 


My new No. 8 Low Down el will 
inereased crops. It will prove a big hreds, 
Torn your manure crop into a gold mine. three 
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GALLOWAY 'S ] 
NEW 1918 


And Take Advantage of My Direct-To-You Savings “= 


Every month—every week I make this plea to you farmers. 
your favorite farm paper about the — Galloway factories at Waterloo, 
Iowa, where I design and build the highest grade implements—spreaders, engines, 
etc.—and sell them to you direct from the factories at the lowest manufacturer's 
have bogp telling you cont Se great ee Ls policy of “dividing the 


*means? I'll tell you! It means that hg you buy from me 


plop ie 4 above coat ) Mn, ig bo: ong 
stroke. Val 


is from 4 to 24 loads per acre. Two | ings —_ 13% % of ded.” Plow power needed to 
or 4 horses can handle | pull tractor unloaded. 
M come om © Chsemies, 


-in. Sotvome 8 to 9 in. deep. 
WM. GALLOWAY, President 


WM. GALLOWAY CO. 
347 Galloway Station, WATERLOQ, IOWA 
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me WM. GALLOWAY, President 
@ WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY 


pe 14 347 Galloway Sta., WATERLOO, IA 
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turning out so irregular that only the 
iimal reports can tell what the whole 
state has produced. The crop of 
Maine may be nearer 15 than the 21 
millions in the government forecast, 
compared to last year’s crop of about 
28. Our own Orange Judd special 
crop report indicated only 31 millions 
in Michigan, while the government 
put it more than 20% higher. For 
the other great potato state, Minne- 
sota, the government claimed 33 mil- 
lions October 1, whereas Orange Judd 
made it only a trifle over 26. 
The steady trend of prices dur- 
ing the past week or 10 days reflecis 
the apparent fact that the harvest 
generally is proving less than ex- 
pected, Indications multiply that, as 
has occurred so often heretofore with 
this and other crops, the Orange Judd 
reports more nearly reflected § true 
conditions than the government's 
estimates. So many factors enter 
into the potato situation, however. 
that even the final figures after the 
harvest is completed, may vary 
widely from either forecast. At this 
writing, it is a fair question whether 
the number of bushels of white pota- 
toes harvested this year will mate- 
rially exceed the 374,000,000 bushels 
in the 1915 crop. Should this prove to 
be the case, the extraordinarily in- 
creased demand and uses for potatoes 
to take the place of wheat and other 
grains exported, may have a tendency 
to maintain prices at a _ relatively 
high level. However, so many other 
things may influence consumption 
and prices that the potato market is 
a war hagard. Whether to hold or 
sell is for each grower to decide for 
himself, according to his own cir- 
cumstances. Should the war con- 
tinue indefinitely, this would tend ‘to 
advance potato prices, unless the gov- 
ernment stepped in to arbitrarily limit 
the price, as was done with wheat. 
On the other hand, a sudden peace 
would depress the prices of pota- 
toes and other foods. Some growers 
who have studied thé@ situation closely 
have sold out entirely or are selling 
freely. Others equally well informed 
are holding for higher prices. Still 
others are selling gradually. Certain 
it is that if potatoes reach the con- 
sumer only about as fast as they are 
actually consumed, prices should be 
in the farmers’ favor, whereas a sud- 
den glut would tend to depress prices. 


THE GRAIN MARKET 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 





—Oats-—, 





Cash or —Wheat— -—Com—, 

Spot 1916 1917 1916 1917 «19186 
Chicago ..... 1.60 1.98 96 60% 49 
= “4 — ; 1.96 2.05 1.07 B64 54 

cecece 2.10 1.08 70 57 

- Lous eosce DUO 1.02 91 .60 57 

Tolex ome 5 91 - 

} EE eo tf 1.87 ay 58% 4 
In wheat circles more interest is 


displayed in the movement from the 
farm than from any other one thing. 
This is still far short of a normal and 
less than millers would like to see. 
The flour trade had a decided scare 
a few days ago when some of the 
newspapers put out a story to the 
effect that Food Administrator Hoover 
had ordered all patents abolished and 


all flour standardized, putting the 
nation practically on a war bread 
basis. The idea was that after ‘#) 


days it will be illegal to make tlour 
entirely from hard spring wheu!: in 


stead, the product of the) gristmills 
must contain 25% soft winter and 10%, 
of hard durum. Such order, should if 
come into effect, would serve to 
strenghten market for durum, possibly 
at the expense of hard spring wheats. 


The carlot price on spring patents af 
New York was $10.85 @ 11.05 p bbl. 


Officials Deny Newspaper Gossip 


The grain corporation, he q 
through its headquarters at New York 
refused to confirm this report. In 
answer to inquiry it has wired us as 
follows: “Not responsible for all the 
press may say about public” action. 
Milling division has asked mills to eke 
out supply of hard wheat by admix- 
ture of soft and other varieties. There 
will probably be other requests from 
time to time as the milling needs de- 
velop and the exact need of various 
kinds of wheat is known.” 

This is an entirely different story, 
and indicates how much leose talk is 
permitted to creep into the news- 
papers, sometimes to the detriment of 
the consuming public, semetinmies to 
the detriment of the farmer. The 
American Agriculturist pelicy is to fol- 
low up all such cases and bring into 
public view the irresponsibility of the 
daily press in agricultural matters. 

Rapid progress has been made in 
autumn seeding with reports generally 
encouraging and the young plant evi- 
dently starting well. 

Third week in Oct total stocks of 
wheat in Chicago were only 351,000 
bus against 6,450,000 bus one year 
ago; corn 81,000 bus and 1,583,000 bus 
respectively; oats 3,430,000 bus and 
18,847,000 bus. At eight primary 
points total wheat receipts week ended 
Oct 13 were only 6423 cars against 
12,464 year ago, this including Winni- 
peg. The trade believes much of the 
shortage is due to present urgent 


work of seeding autumn grains; that 
out of the way cereals will move more 
freely. ¥ 
Australian Wheat Coming 

The air is full of talk to the eftect 
that Australia is liable to ship large 
quantities of wheat and flour to the 
Pacific coast providing it can get ton- 
nage. Australia has a big wheat sur- 
plus. Should this arrive in materially 
increased quantities at Pacific ports it 
will be available for home consump- 
tion, releasing by just that much 
American grown wheat for export to 
the allies; Australian crop will be har- 
vested in Dec. Canada is also expect- 
ing large quantities of wheat from 
Australia, that commonwealth having 
a fleet of 35 ocean vessels. The Aus- 
tralian government has agreed to pay 
farmers there a fixed price of 75c p bu 
for best grades of wheat. This low 
figure suggests a handsome margin 
through exporting it across the Pacific 
ocean to the milling centers of both 
Canada and the US. An Australian 
official is now over here and the plan 
proposed is to export sacked wheat on 
government boats direct to Vancou- 


ver; some of this possibly being trans-. 


shipped across the continent and 
across the Atlantic. 

Large quantities of western wheat 
should move down toward Toledo, 
buffalo and the Erie canal _ before 
navigation closes. The milling division 
of the food administration realizes the 
necessity of this and is seeking to 
divert supplies of wheat in this direc- 
tion in order to secure the advantages 
of lake transportation during the few 
weeks remaining before cold weather. 
A generous movement of this character 
placing the wheat nearer to the center 
of distribution will relieve by just so 
much the pressure upon the railroads 


and at the same time insure the 
needed supply for eastern consump- 
tion. 


In corn comparatively little inter- 
est has been manifested. Some un- 
welcome rains with scarcity of help, 
may mean delayed husking operations. 
No 2 corn, Dec delivery, sold at Chi- 
cago, higher around $1.15 p_bu, and 
May 1.11, but did not hold. At New 
York, old corn continued firm at 2.0%} 
@2.05 in car lots. 

Rye was in fair demand around 
$1.90@1.97 p bu at New York. Mait- 
ing barley sold at 1.25@1.35 p bu, and 
feed grades 1.15@1.27. 

Sales of oats on New York produce 
exchange were on the basis of UU@ 
6644c p bu for standard grade. Deal- 
ers are looking for rapid increase in 
movement of western oats toward dis- 
tributing markets. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer te prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from , Warehouse, 


From these country consignees must pay 
ae and commission charges. en sold in @ 
amaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Dried Fruits 


At New York, the dried fruit mar- 
ket largely nominal. New crop 
evaporated apples 15% @ltc p lb, old 
chops 7@10c, new 8c, waste 6%c 

At Chicage, dried fruits were firm, 
supply small, demand fair. Eastern 
prime evaporated 13%@l4c p Ib, 
choice 14%c, chops 7T@7T%c, waste 
Hlac. 


oar or dock. 


~ 


The eggs lost by Adams Express 
ight months ago have now been set- 
tled fer by their check for $35 which 
I have just received. I want to thank 
Orange Judd Service Bureau fer help- 
ing me te a satisfactery settlement.— 
| William H. Dise, Nazareth, Pa. 

At New York, market irregular and 
quiet, fey nearby hennery white in 
light supply at 65@68c p doz, brown 
HO@dI5c, fresh gathered extra 45 @ 46c, 
extra firsts 43 @44'4c, tirsts 40@42c, 
chee k eges 23 @R4c, refrigerator stock 
37 @37%ec, nearby white storage eggs 
41 @43c. 

Mill Feeds 

At Néw York, feed prices were 
strong, advances of 50c@$1.50 p ton 
noted, efferings moderate. Western 
spring bran sold at $36.50 p_ ton, 
standard middlings 43, red dog 61.4), 
city bulk bran 35, linseed oil meal 54, 
coarse corn meal 5.20@5.30 p 100 Ibs, 
export corn meal 9.75@0.90 p 196-Ib 
sk, yellow heminy 10 p bbl. 7 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, fresh fruit sold well, 

movement relatively light. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK 


In the east mere cars moved to 
market frem leading commercial apple 
sections. Shipments of box apples from 
Wash in the third week of Oct were 
1455 cars, or three times as many as the 
previous week. The government esti- 
mate.of the Wash commereial crop 
is 5% above that of last year. Move- 
ment for Ill and Va has also increased, 
making total shipment for the week 
1200 more than the previous week. 
Prices in a jobbing way largely firmer 
with Greenings and Kings $4.50@5.25, 
western. bx —. gers: with Jon- 
athans 2@2.50 p 

At Wisset 44. «Wilbraham, Mass, 


! 
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Baléwins te aieaters, an and id consumers 


who come = cy $8 p 
bbI, A ade 7 6, moe x 4 pick- 
ups 3. smali 3. An extra charge is 


made of 5c for each bbl, such con- 
tainer being returnable at 30c. If 
sold in peach baskets of 14 qts 1.50 
1.25, 1, 75c, 50c. An advance of 10 to 
25% later is looked for. 


At New York, the apple market 
continued firm on fey stock. Far 
western apples were chiefly medium 
and smaller sizes, sales up to $2.0@ 
2.60 p bx. McIntosh sold at 3@7 p 
bbl, Jonathan 3@6.85, Wealthy 3 
York Imperial 2.50@5, King 2.50@ 
5.50, Baldwin 2.50@4.50, Northern Spy 
3@5, Ben Davis 2@3.50, Maiden Blush 
2.50@4.50, Northwestern Greening 
‘ green sorts 50c@1.75 p bskt, 
red 50c@2 


THE ONION MOVEMENT 


Onion prices advanced in leading 
producing areas. Fall weather proved 
favorable in the east, hardening onions 
quite rapidly; quoted iga jobbing way 
at $3@3.75 p 100-lb sack. Ohio stock 
sold around 1.25@1.35 p bu at country 
warehouses the third week in Oct, 
compared with 2.60@3.50 in previous 
week; western N Y stock higher, de- 
mand continued weak. 

At New York, fey yellow and 
white onions were steady to firm, red 
onions in heavy supply and weaker. 
Orange <3 yellow $2.25@3.60 p 100-Ib 
bag, red 2.25@8.25, white onions 1.50 
@1.85 p bskt, N Y state and western 
zellow 2 2.75 @4, white 3@3.50, red 3@ 
3.35, Ct valley yellow 3@3.50, Spanish 
onions 1@'1.0 p cra. 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


ane Saree is mot Oe ae valu- 
/ Ry gy & cost of 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the a. F and each initial or “ number 
each 


Cash must 
order, and advertisement must have address on 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 
COPY must be recelved Friday to guaran- 
tee insertion in, issue of the following 
Advertisements of a FOR SALB” or “TO 
RENT’ will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPB or display of any 
kind will he allowed un this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable ag a large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 











LIVE STOCK 


FORTY HIGH GRADE Holstein "4 two and 
one-half years old. In calf by a son of the 
of the Pontiacs. J. SAUNDERS, B B No 3, 
Cortland, N ¥. Telephone 337. 


SUNSHINE STOCK FARM offers registered Short- 
horn bull a three months old. Price reasonable, 
McCLOSKBY & SON, Beech Creek, 


a 








REGISTERED pap, POLLED bull calf, eight 
months, price $50. Two young cows, $100 each. 
JESSE PD. SEARS, Route 3, Ithaca, NY. 


FOR SALE—Imported Belgian stallien. 
years, weight 1800, color bay. MRS MINNIB B 
Ontario Center, Wayne County, N Y. 


FOR SALE—One registered Jersey Bull, two years 
ola. Grandson of a $11,500 bull. W. H. DECKER, 
Willowemoc, Y. 

















DOGS, HARES AND FERRETS 


FOR . — bred Callie 
Pe pups, gulden an} 
a ‘ males, $5 J. Me WATKINS. Mey- 
WANT TO BUY 

to kin. State HOW. 

Street, Elise price "HOWARD DoDD ae Cine 


~ FERRETS FOR SALB Prices Goss 
SON, Wellington, = = & 


FOR SALE—Coon hound pups. 
Youngstow», N Y. 


HIDES AND FURS 











LEE MeCOLLUM, 





FUR AND TAXIDERMY WORK 
done for less »«mey at E. R. SP SLE Pat Rete 
i. and Furrier. Write for Prices. Feura Busb, 


OUR HELP 1 _ BUREAU 


One 


MALE HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Men and women to qualify for gover- 

ment positions. Several thousand }— AA. be 

made next few months. Full information abou: 

openings, how to prepare, etc, free. Write tmme- 
0G822. EARL 


ately for 
Washington, D C. MOPEINe. 





BOW open 


oo poUsaNne U 8 GOVERNMENT JOBS 
to farmers. Men and women. $65 to $150 month. 
Vacations. tion sufficient. Write im- 


mediately positions . F 
STITUTE, Dept Hi0. Rochester, N'Y. 
AGENTS WANTED 





WANTED—Agents to look after the interests of 
American Agriculturist in your locality, whole or part 
time. Liberal commission and a permanent position. 
When writing, send names of toe or three business 
or pomaneee men for reference. Address Agency 

ORANGE — COMPANY. 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, N ¥ 





AGENTS—$60 a week. Travel by automebile anv 
tteoGuse 200-candle” power sal oil ee fur- 
n auto. op _part ars. s Fc 
€O, 853 North Street, Dayton, 0. - 


MAN—To wear fine suit. act as agent. Big par. 
bw work. BANNER TAILORING CO, Dept 722 
icago. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


300 ACRE FARM, $6500—With 75 tons hay, exops, 
four horses, 20 cuws and heifers, two bulls, two cults. 
seven calves, 
turkeys, mowers, horse rake, plows, harrows, cult 

re . 














aos y~- includes everything as py for $6500 
easy terms if taken soon. For details see paze 9. 
Strout’s Fall Ca &, of 321 bargains. Copy free. 
A. STROUT AGENCY. Dept 1098, 150 
, Street. New York. N Y. 


THE OZARK MOUNTAIN REGION is a_ most 
delightful locality in which to live, having a splendid 
climate and abounding in living springs of pure 
water. It has bill, prairie and valley land. sufficient 
in variety to please everybody. It produces wheat. 
corn, = fine live stock, vast quantities of fruit. 
commerc truck and poultry. It is a region of 
prosperous a, schools and churches, and has 


of heal 
tion to Immigration Agent. KANSAS CITY SOUTH- 
ERN RAILW. 





AY. 407 K C 8S Building, Kansas City. 





FARMS—Virginia, North Carolina. o Cosetina. 
Gacsia. Alabama and Florida farms. along the 
ic Coast Line, the standard railroad of the Gah 
“The Nation’s Garden Spot.’ ti, - fa 
reaping a golden harvest from potatoes. tobacco, corn. 
cotton, nuts, velvet beans and other cro} Tet 
us you free literature. WILBUR “OY. 
Room 70, b 


A &I Agent, Jacksonville, 
NEW YORK STATE FARM—190 acres; two miles 
2 a -_ L_, town. Twelve room house, big cement 
barn, silo and other buildings. For — 
bie wil will include 30 cows, one bull, four 
poultry, etc, all machinery, 125 tons hay. ” stink 
checks over per month. Price $10,000, $3000 
down. Write oe “tree gg farm bargains. Address 
LLOYD'S, Dept B, Utiea. N Y. 


FOR — | OR EXCHANGE—Good 320-acre farm 
Dest section of Montana. For particulars 

















CE POLAN SER located in 
Bg tk oy + te ty 4 write A. G. YARTER, (owner), Ingomar, Mont, 
Waterioo it Lf en gg buy direct of owner. W. D. 
“MERINO RAMS, milking Sherthorns, EMPIE, Seward, N 
Fu. —s ‘EST COTTRELL, Hoosick Statement of the ownership, management. ctc.. 
Act of Congress of August 24. 192. 
FOR SALE —Registered Hampehire ram lambs of Orange Judd we Agriculturist. = Y ok. 


WM MERRY. Route 3, Belment, 


REGISTERED POLAND-CHINA F seaeed all ages. 
B VERETT WOLCOTT, Oakfield, N Y. 


~ FOR. SALE—Regi stered Swise oe one apringer. 
WM TINNING, Pattersonyille, NY. 


REGISTERED TUNIS a LAMBS. WILLIAM 

















T. PENNELL, Honeoye. N 
REGISTERED SESKeRIne PIGS. NELSON 
WALDRON, Batavia. N Y 

EGISTERED ee $7.50 EDWARD 


JONES. Madison, N 
EGGS AND POULTRY 


State price and quantity fur- 
614 Kosciusko Street, Brooklyn, 








EGGS WANTED. 
nished. 8. DORF, 
m2 





WILD AND BRONZE TURKEYS. Fifty breeding 
hens for sale. VALLEY VIEW FARM, Belleville, Pa. 


~ FOR SALE—Indian Runner ducks, full wooded. 
CARL BUTLER. Surprise, 


80 MARY BLEMBNTS enter into the shipping 
and the 








cannot 

guarantee that eggs shipped un- 

» v, can they guarantee the hatching of egga. 

We to i the A. care in 

dllowine fe and egg 
our responsibility 








POULTRY SUPPLIES 


ALUMINUM AND COLORED CELLULOID poul- 
| ae Send for samples. F. CROSS, Montague. 





WOMEN’S WANTS 
PATCHWORK—Send dime for Household 
bright P 





new calico, PATCHWORK ° 
Meriden, Ct. 
STANCHIONS: . 


Rig pe 


They Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box Forestville, Ct. 





PJ weekly, 

ober 1. 1917. State of New ‘ork, County of New 
Before me, s notary public in and for the 

state and county aforesaid. personally appeared 

Thomas _™ Barrett. who béving bes been duly sworn 

according a Soe os oe Set be te Oe 


his and — @ true statement 
hi (and if « a paper. 
the circulation), etc. of the aforesaid publication fcr 
te shown in the above caption. required by «be 

a . 1912. emi in section 445. 

Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
wit: 1. That the names and ad- 

dresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Name of publisher Orange 
= editor Charles W. Burkett. business 

A. Barrett. all of New York, We 
(Give names and addresses 





owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the fota!l 
amount of stock.) HE. E. Aldrich, Worcester. s. 





are: (if there are none. so state.) None. 
the two paragraphs next above. giving the names of 
the owners, stockbolders. and cee holders. if anv. 


contain not only the list of stockholders, and security 
b as they appear upon ¢ of the com 
pany, also in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon t books com - 

trustee or In any ry relation 
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LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO _ 








-—-Cattle-—, -—-Hogs-— —~ Sheep — 


Per 100 Ibe 

1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 

sateen 16.50 $11.40 $16.75 $10.30 $11.50 $8.25 

Paul o@ecee . — 10.00 16.00 9.50 13.00 1.50 
New York . 14.00 9.40 17.50 10.25 11.50 7.50 
Buffalo ....+- 15.00 9.00 16.50 10.65 12.00 8.00 
Pittsburgh .... 13.50 9.00 16.25 10.35 11.50 8.00 
Kansas City ...16.75 10.75 16.75 10.05 12.75 1.75 





At New York, receipts of beeves for 
the week were heavy. Opening de- 
mand fair with steers and bulls sell- 
ing at steady prices, cows slow, but 
not lower. Later in the week market 
ruled very dull at a general decline 
of 25@40c, with some sales 50c lower 
Common to good steers sold at $7.50 
@14 p 100 Ibs, outside figures for 2 
ears Va, 1346-lb average. Bulls were 
5.50@ 10.50, with general sales at 6@9, 
cows 4.25@9, mainly 4.50@8.25, oxen 
and stags 7@10.50. Calves have been 
in moderate supply. Opening sales 
were at steady prices for good _to 
choice veals, all other calves 25 @50c 
lower, best veals declined again later 
in the week and other grades fell off 
25c market closes full steady for best 
veals, weak for others, westerns 
steady. Common to choice veals sold 
at 11.50@17 p 100 lbs, culls _9@l]1, 
grassers at 6@8, fed calves 8.50@11, 
westerns at 8@10.25. 

Sheep have been in moderate re- 
caipt, lambs have come forward more 
plentifully. Sheep opened steady, fell 
off later, closing 50c@/l lower than 
last week’s late sales. Lambs opened 
25@40c lower, still further declined 
7T5e @ 1.25, closed very dull and weak. 
Common to choice southern lambs 
sold at 14.75@18.25 p 100 Ibs, N Y and 
Pa 14@17.50, Ohio 14.75@16.80, Can- 
adian 16.50, culls 11@14, yearlings 12 
@13, sheew 7@11.50, culls 5@7.50. 

Hogs opened at a decline of 40@ 
0c, prices continued to drop until the 
end of the week, with closing sales 
$1@2 lower than last -week’s late 
sales. Light to heavy hogs sold at 
17@19 p 100 Ibs, roughs 16.40@17.50, 
pigs 16.40 @17.50. 


The Horse Market 


At the sales stables and auction 
marts trading was fairly active last 
week and prices generally rated 
steady. Among the offerings were a 
fair percentage of fresh western stock. 
Good to choice heavy drafters were 

25@ 425, common to fair 275@300, 
chunks 1100 to 1400 Ibs 175@275, 
common to very good second-hand, 
general purpose horses 50@'175. 

Receipts of hogs at western primary 
markets, also shipments thence to 
eastern markets past few weeks, have 
shown an increasing proportion of 
sows. Car after car of sows go to 
market, instead of barrows. This is 
most unusual. Does it not indicate 
that corn belt farmers are tempted by 
the high price of grain to sell their 
corn instead of feeding it? There- 
fore they are obliged to sell their 
sows instead of breeding them; on the 
other hand, the eastern farmer, espe- 
cially in the drouth-stricken regions 
where the corn crop was reduced, 
feels he cannot afford to buy grain 
for feeding to hogs. These conditions 
are most unusual. Do they not indi- 
cate extraordinarily high prices for 
pork in the months to come and pos- 
sibly for at least two years hence? 


At Buffalo, N Y, cattle receipts were 
700, market 25@50c lower and slow. 
Hog receipts were 16,000, market 50c 
lower, Yorkers and light mixed $16 p 
100 lbs, medium and heavy 16.25@ 
16.75, pigs 14. Sheep and lamb receipts 
were 4000, best lambs 17@17.10, year- 
lings 14@14.50, wethers 11.50@11.75, 
ewes 10@11. 


At Pittsburgh, Pa, cattie receipts 
were 130 cars, market slow and steady, 
Plain sorts,easier. Hog receipts were 
45 double cars, market lower, heavy 
$16.15@16.25 p 100 lbs, mixed 16.10@ 
16.15, medium 15.90@16, heavy York- 
ers 15.65@15.85, light 14.25@1.75, pigs 
14@15.25. Ten cars sheep were re- 
ceived, market steady, sheep 9@11.75, 
ode 11@16.65; 700 calves brought 





A New Market for pigs is afforded 
by feeders of garbage near cities. 
They want in autumn thrifty barrows 
weighing 75 to 100 pounds for winter 
feeding. If the pigs have been raised 
on pasture, and especially if inocu- 
lateé so as to be immune to cholera, 
they are im extra demand from swill 
feeders. Garbage-fed hogs sometimes 
catch cholera from the swill. Such 
Pigs sold last week for $18 to $20 
apiece at Wisset Farms, Wilbra 
Mass, or 20 to 22 cents per pound live 


~ 


weight. 


pays dressed weight 
sows. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICK CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





New York Chicago Boston 
1917... a4 42 45 
1916.. 36% HAY 37% 
1915... 30% = 0% 32 
1914.. 31 29 
Butter 
According to the American ware- 


housemen’s assn over 74 million Ibs 
of butter were held in 57 warehouses 
on Oct 1, a decrease of 4,600,000 Ibs 
from last year that date. - 

At New ‘York, the butter market 
was quief, situation unsettled. Higher 
than extra sold at 43% @44%c p lb, 
extra 43% @ sie, firsts 41% @43c, 
seconds 40144 @41%c, N Y state dairy 
4214 @48c, renovated 4144 @42c, ladles 
38% @39c, ‘packing stocks 38@38¢c. 

At Elgin, Il, best cmy butter quoted 
at 42c p Ib, no sales. 

At Utica, N Y, butter declined to 
42c p lb, with the tone of the market 
weak. 

Cheese 

Half as much again cheese is ap- 
parently in store today as a year ago. 
The 373 storehouses reporting hold- 
ings early in Oct showed 76,500,000 
lbs compared with 49,580,000 Ibs a 
year ago. 

At New York, the market was un- 
settled and weak. Flats in limited 
supply at 24%c p Ib, colored and 
white twins 244%4c, Wis whole milk 
twins 24@24l4c, single daisies 25%c, 
double daisies 2)@25%c, young 
America 26%c, N Y state skim milk 
twins and flats 20@2iIc. 

At Watertown, N Y, cheese sales 
were 4000 bxs at 21%4c p lb. 

At Utica, N Y, cheese declined to 
20%c p Ib, which is only a little 
higher than that at this time last 
year. Ever since the British govern- 
ment fixed prices there has been no 
demand for export. 


THE MILK MARKET 


At New York, investigation of the 
cost of milk continued. Supply ex- 
ceeds demand. Dealers are complain- 
ing at the action of the Dairymen’s 
league in coming into the local mar- 
Ket with milk at cut rates in compe- 
tition. with the dealers. The Borden 
company had further difficulty with 
its -drivers. The league rates for 
grade B (barn score 55) to the pro- 
ducer in the first league district are 
$3.10 p 100 Ibs for 3% milk, 3.34 or 
7.le p qt for 3.6% and 3.50 for 4%. 

The receipts for milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for week ending Oct 19 
were as follows: 


Railroad Milk Cream 
eee cocee 40,490 1,450 
Susquehanna ........... 4,2o4 46 
Wee BD. vacasces --- 9,690 5 
Lackawanna ......... 2. 48,210 1,595 
N Y C (long haul) .-108,348 1,968 
ae ae i i 31,690 1,067 
Lehigh valley ......... 32,042 439 
Now HAVER ..ccccccses B0Ge 22 
Pennsylvatiia ......cc> 9,437 375 
Other sources ......... 5,990 175 

NGG au dteccaeawe 293,113 8,032 

Commissioner of Markets — The 


mayor has named Henry Moskowitz 
as commissioner of markets of New 
York city. ‘This is the new comm's- 
sion which the legislature gave the 
city power to appoint at its last ses- 
sion. Mr Moskowitz has spent many 
years in social work on the east side 
of New York; as labor arbitrator in 
industrial disputes and as a civic 
leader. 


New York—At Canton, hay is $12@ 
13 p ton, hogs 20@22c p Ib dressed, 
eggs Oc p doz, butter We p Ib, pota- 
toes 80c@1 p bu, bran 36@40 p ton, 
gluten feed 56. 


Record I Draft Horse Sale 


All record’ in draft horse prices were broken at the 
William Crownover sale of Belgian horses at_ Cedar 
Falls, Ia, October 6, when the champion Belgian 
stallion Farceur sold for $47.500. a never 
reached before in this country and only once 
Europe. Four mares sold for $10,400; one wean- 
ling colt for $1825. Fifty-five head 
mares and fillies brought $98.725.—[E. S. Akin. 


i 


Patriotic Sheep Meeting 


They really should fetch as 
much per pound alive as the mar et 


for 300-pound 


JOHN B. JOHNSON, 


EUGBENE P. ROGERS. 


Thos. W. Clark, Manager 






the mesting one of more merely local town- 
ship interest. Send in your notices as much is 
advance as possible. 

Farmers’ congress, Springfield, Mo, Oct 23-26 
National dairy show, Columbus, 0, Oct 18-27 
Sheep show, Utica, N Y ......esceee+. 30-Nov 1 


13 


Asen of agri col and stations, Weshingten, D y 


lov 14-18 

National Sist session, Louis, Mo_Nov 14-23 
Ohio agule  ehew, Cincinnati, 10, Nov 17-23 
Md agri soc, Baltimore, Md, Deo 18-24 
Md hort soo, Baltimore, Md, Dec 18-21 
Md dairymen’s ass, Baltimoze, Md, Deo 19-28 
Md crop improvement ass, Baltimore, Md, Deo 19-20 
N J corm show, Trenton, N J, Jan 23-25 
NN J hort soo, Newark, N J, Dec 10-12 
International live stock exposition, Chicago Deo 1-8 
W Va state Parkersburg. W Va, Deo 5 
N J state hort soo, Newark, N J ........Deo 10-12. 
Ww port, Pa, Deo 11-13 

Maryland state grange, Bell Air, Md, Dec 11-13 
© state grange, Dayton, O, Deo 11-13 
Ohio board of agri, Columbus, 0, Jan 10 
o State Hort Society, Columbus, Jan 29-30. 
_N Y state fruit growers’ assn, mochesten,, a. i 
‘an 8-11 


N Y state fruit growers’ assn, eastern meeting, 
eepsie, r, Feb 20 
N Y state grange, Syracuse, N Y, Feb 5-8 








SWINE BREEDERS 





Make more money from your skim-milk and 

from your wheat land betweenseasons. Solve 4 

the potash problem and the labor problem. a 
Our New Pig Book FREE. 


tells how to start right to get bigger pig 


profits. Write at once to 


Aarnur J. Couns & 
Moorestown. N.J, 





F275 lbs. ih 
- 9 months. 





pensnssnsiee perenne erent 


Loves Yeebdliive ond 
Chester White 


SWINE 


E are offering male and female 

pigs of both breeds, farrowed 
this fall. They are a choice lot 
and will sell quickly. Place vour 
order early. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM : 
F CHAZY, NEW YORK > 


ur 


Chester White Pigs 


of Highest Quality and Breeding 
38 C. W. pigs of Sept. 20 to 23 farrow. Sired by 
Schoolboy, a son of the great Schoolmaster, and ott 
of four two and three-year-old sows. The best lot 
for their age that I ever had. Price $10.00 each at 
eight weeks old. Il be ready to ship the middle of 
November. Pedigree furnished with every pig. Please 
send check in first letter. You will run no risk 


Route 4, ROME, N. Y. 


a 


Pe eae 














Registered O. I. C. and Chester White Pigs 


September and October farrow at farmers’ prices. 


Have your orders booked now to insure first choice. 
WAYVILLE, N. Y. 





andBoars for 


Spring Boars fa’ Service 


-_—_— 


We have for sale several spring boars by the follow- 


ing well-known sires: 
Sensational Longfellow Delchester Baron Rival 5th 
Baron O’ Deichester 


Delohester Baron Rival 5th is a good outstanding 
young boar and.a son of Baron O’Delchester. Corre- 
spondence ‘solicited and given prompt attention. 


DELCHESTER FARMS 
Exgemont, Pa. 








SUCCESSOR’S 
SUCCESSOR 


no our Sired by Thatcher's Choice; 
dam s litter mate to Longfellow’s Double. We 
are offering select gilts sired by Duke's Bacon 5th 
and Artful Duke 62d. bred to him for summer 


TOWNSEND FARMS. NEW LONDON, OHIO 














Guernsey bulls. 


Hampshtres 


Have large litters, our 
free circular shows 
noted winners. Write 
for it. Also registered 


Locust Lawn Farm 
Box A. Bird-In-Hand. 
Lanc. County, Penn. 








Listen, Hear Ye Suharfnrce’ great pours 
in 


at 3 

use. Pig Joe 3d No 255177, Joe 12th No 255255 
and Stand Pat No 275275. for sale. Get my 
Drices. G. 8. HALL. - FABMDALE, OHIO 





GEORGE SPRAGUE. Route 2, 


Sale wmeeeetti 
For Sale sancti‘ 
GRAFTO 


IN, OHIO 





May gilts, fall pigs. The kind that 
Get one of 
RITCHEY 


Poland Chinas it Sa" tor Serice 


& BEOKAW. 





Superbus’ Lad 255%..55: a9 


We offer a 








Bridge Farm, Chili Station. N. Y 





Berkshires ——~— 
of Size and Quality 


The boar, Majestic Mammoth 229500,weight = 
407 Ibs. at 7 months of age, was bred and 

developed by us. When you want the best : 
and want them big write to F 


C. H. Carter, Whitquern Farm, West Chester, Pe. | 


Prearevirreiey 


HINCHEY HOMESTEAD Offers 
BERKSHIRE BOAR PIGS 


farrowed May 13, 1917. Sire, Smithson Rival Master 
Diece. Dam, Longfellow’s Black Girl 3d. These pigs 
are extra fine individuals and are from large stock. 
Write for prices. 

W. 8. HINCHBY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD : 














| Letter from E. C. Delano, Sodus, N. Y.: ‘The pigs 


arrived yesterday and are just as you advised me. 1 
thank you."’ Highwood Berkshires are in every state 
of the Union and have been exported to fourteen 
forcign conntries. 

H. (. & A. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee. N. Y 


Large English Berkshire Swine 
Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, rot 


akia, at t prices. 
HOME F. > - - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS | 


from prize winning stock. Booking orders now for 


fall pigs. 
NOEL BOYCE. 8. D. 4, BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. 


Good Rugged Berkshire and Chester 
White Pi s weeks 0 L class stock. Will ship 
F. 0. B. A gd DuLEY - L x NGTON MASS. 


Penshurst Berkshires 
Choice spring pigs with size and quality from large litters. 
Prices low. PENSHURST FARM, Narberth, Pe. 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. y. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


BROOKLAWN FARMS 
Offer For Sale 
1 Imported Shropshire Ram 
1 Imported Shropshire Ewe - 
Both outstanding individuals. Write for 
description and prices. 


Brooklawn Farms, Morris Plains, . J. ~ 
D. H. MeAlpia, Owner A. E. Wright, Supt. 


PINEHURST | 
SHROPSHIRES 


We won 14 firsts and 8 2d prizes N. Y. state, 1917. 
“It pays to buy the be; send for catalog Book 


























your orders early for 1018 
Henry L. Wardwell. Box 10, Springfield Ctr.. N. Y. 











We have some very fine yearling rams and a few ewes 
for sale, ali registered. ARTHUR 8. DAVIS, Three 








Snowcroft Hampshires 


Rams of all ages from the best 
possible breeding stc-k 


Shipments guaranteed as described 


Inquire, Dr. S. F. Saow, 
713 University Block Syracuse, New York 


The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 




















Registered 
wnaece, tated bat fod mone makers, White your wants. 


D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kiagstoa, Ross. Co., O. 





INE MERINO s 
SPCPLANE, DELAINE MERINO SAMG,, 








14 
AUCTIONEERS 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat'l School of Auctioneering, 20 N. 
Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, D1. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 





GEO. H. ROBERTS, NEW MONMOUTH, N. J. 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Pedigree or grade. Write for terms and dates 
Graduate Jones Nat. School of Auctioneering, Chicago, Il. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


Leghorn Breeders 


Specially bred for heavy egg production; a few hundred 








hoice breeding hens and cockerels to go at once, at 
attractive prices. Write your wants today 
M. LONGENEC KER, Box 40, Elizabethtown, Pa 





BABY CHICKS 


Deliveries February 1, 1918 to September 1, 1918 
North Side Poultry © Co., Dept. D, Allentown, Pa. 





Turkeys, Ducks & Geese at Special Prices 
during fall months Write your wants and we will 
quote. Also guinea pigs and b 


Ares. 


H. A. SOU DER, BOX SG, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
to order Rocks. Reds 
Chicks Hatched and Leghorns, $14 per 


hundred. Breeders, 8. C. White and Black Leghorns, 
Anconas, $1 each and up. 


BE. R. HU MMER & O., 


80 MANY PLEMENTS © enter into the 6 shipping of 
eges by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee tho ,hatching of eggs, 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


HORSE BREE E DE RS & IMPORTERS 


_FRENC HTOWN, N. J 





N.Y. State Farmers 


can buy registered draft stallions and mares 
through The N. Y. State Draft Horse Breed- 
ers’ Club. High class animals at moderate 
prices. Will help any community to buy 
heavy farm mares at cost. 


E. §. Akin, President 


604 Walnut Avenue Syracuse, N. Y. 


Shetland Ponies 


Special prices on 
Dept. D., The 
Ohio. 





200 head to select from. 
August and September. 
Farms, North Benton, 


colts 
Bhedrside 





SHETLAND and Larger Ponies 


at bargain prices in spotted and solid colors, broken 

and unbroken Please state color, age and size 

F. STEWART, Espyv lle, Pa. 
peo — im- 


For Sale: ci 


Clifford L. Miller, Siaeh ‘New York 


CATTLE 








Imported Percheron 
Stallion Myrifique, 
foaled April 15th, 





BREE DE RS 


Get a Holstein Bull 


And start grading up a profitable herd. 
A pure bred Holstein sire will transmit 
the enormous milk producing capacity of 
this profitable breed to his daughters. Get 
our free illustrated booklets. 
Yours for the asking, no obli- 


Pure 
Bred 


4 LAN gation, we have nothing to sell. 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 


ft 
' East River 


- Grade Holsteins for sale : 


i 100 Fall Cows They are good size and 


large producers. 
30 fresh and nearby Springers 
Grade Heifer Calves, 10 days old. 
Registered Heifer Co lves 
: Registered Bull «alves and Service Bulls. 


Webster & Wadsworth, 
F Bell "phone 14F Cortland, N. Y. 


} and McGraw 43 P: 2 ed 
GRADE. HOLS -STEINS 
FOR SALE 


300 head to select from. You are invited to see them 
Freeh cows, springers and cows due to freshen in Aug.. 
Rept. and Oct Two and three-year-old heifers, many 
of them close to calving. All large, fine individuals and 
heavy milkere. If you Want one cow, or several car- 
joads, it will pay you to visit 
SPRINGDALE FARMS 

Saunders & Son, Props., Cortland, N. ¥ 
50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476M 


pervemenenees 





F. P. 
Office, 





Country Life Farm Offers 


PURE BRED HOLSTEIN 
BULL CALF 


Born in May, 1017 He is sired by Aaggie Cornu- 
copia Jobahna Lad &th, sire of 21 A. R. O. daughters 
His dam has a 38-year-old record of 18 Ibs. butter in 
7 days. This calf is a half brother to Ormsby Jane 
King. the $20,000 bull Calf is a fine, straight. large 
one for bis see about evenly marked, and will please 
anyone. ice $100, 

H. H WHEELER, WEST _WINFIELD ~ 





HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 
First Tuesday and Wednesday of 


every « ther month, viz: April 3-4, June 12-13, 
Aug. 7-8, Oct, 2-3, Dee. 4-5, 1917. Come to Brat- 
tlebore othe Holstein-Friesian Capitol of America. 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company, 








Why a Son of 
Judge Segis should 
head your herd! 


eae = Segis blood has = 
uced the Only World = 
50-Ib., 46- 1b and 42-lb, cows. 
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Record 
BECAUSE—J udge Som i the only 5-yr.-old bull 


to produce a 30-ib. junior 3-yr. and a 21- 

yearling, and ™*. at six years of age, 
has 24 A. R. O. daughters, a 33-Ib. junior 
4-yr.-old, a 28-lb. 2-yr.-old and a 22-I!b, 
yearling from 15 to 20 services per year. 

BECAUSE ~ Judes Segis, having been sold for 

.000, is now at the head of a herd of 

350 Hoisteins who have been awarded more 
prizes (1915-1916-1917) than any other single 
herd in the country, and will be bred to the = 
best and highest record animals in the herd, = 
including the Champion $18,000 42-Ib. 2- 
yr.-old heifer. 

BECAUSE—When you buy a Seglis bull you know 
that his value is increasing every day. 


Opportunity Now Is Yours! 
Don’t Let It Pass By! 


We have only a few youngsters to offer and in- 
quiries are coming in daily. Write us for pedi- 
grees and photographs. 

F. C. SOULE & 
VANDERKAMP FARMS, 


Heap eernaganeven eae nanan 


Ib. 


SONS, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Hun 
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$125 Holstein Bull 


BORN NOVEMBER 28, 1916, $125 

Sire, Sir Changeling Hengerveld 147549. a 33-Ib. bull. 
Dam, Genesta De Kol Abbekerk 184870, A. R. O. as 
a junior three-year-old 20.287 butter in 7 days, 83.525 
in 30 days. This cow is a daughter of Tidy Abbe- 
kerk Prince and is sister to ten 30-Ib. cows. This 
young bull is well grown, a splendid individual, tuber- 
culin te wee and guaranteed to be right in every way. 
Vrice $12! 

Fred A. Blewer, Maplevale Farm, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


'$125 Holstein Bull 


Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual well 
grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndy ke, 
the highest year record son of the great King 
of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 Ibs, at 8 years 
an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest 
tested dams average over 26 lbs. each. 


B&. H. ENAPP & SON, -  FABIUS, N. Y. 




















HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 


Born April 28, 1917. Sire Homestead Superb 
Triumph. Average records of dam and sire’s 
dam, 595.65 Ibs milk, 29.69 Ibs butter 7 days; 
2414.59 Ibs milk, 118.30 Ibs butter 30 days. 


Dam, Farmsted Ormsby. Her dam, Farm- 
stead Paladin Lass at 2 yrs 16 days old, 53.6 
Ibs milk 1 day; 358.1 Ibs milk 16.79 Ibs butter 
7 days. Next dam 25.21 Ibs butter 7 days. 


transferred and crated $65.00. 
TICA, N. Y. 


Price registered, 


BRADLEY FULLER, 


M. AFL E LAWN HOLSTEINS 


7 Holstein heifer calves $15 to 
$20 2 heifer calves and regis- 
tereds bull for $60; 1 carload 
each of high grade and registered 
springers and fresh cows, always 
on hand. 

50 grade yearlings priced to sell. 
Write your wants and when in 
Cortland call at office 
31% Main 8t. 








ELLIS, JR, Burgess Block 





YHLQUNLULRSAS ARVANA In, 


Hols tein Heifers. 


Six to fifteen months old—good individuals. 
Seven sired by a son of a cow that made 30 Ibs. 
butter in 7 days. They are bred right and will 
be priced right for a quick sale. 

W. H. HORSTMANN, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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You’re in the dairy business for 

profit—the nef profit that your 

herd has made you at the end of 

the year will determine the size 

ur bank account. Jerseys 
yield the largest returnsfrom ev- 
ery ounce of feed—proved 
at two great expositions. 
milk averages 5.3% butter fat, 9.1% 

solids not fat—highest of all breeds. Buy a Jersey bull. 
Write the breeders advertised below for prices, pedigrees, etc. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club, 344 West 23rd Street, New York City 


lersey 





COLT FARM 


The Home of the Champions 
F. A. 





DAUGHTERS OF OXFORD YOU'LL DO 
Undefeated get of sire, 1917, proves Oxford You'll Do the greatest Jersey bull, living or dead 


CRABB, Manager Colt Farm, BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAN 


BULL CALVES 


For Sale 





Jersey Bull Calves 


Sired by a son of Pogis 99th and 
oe a daughter of Hood Farm 





large producers. 


For quick sale they will be priced very reasonable. 
CARLISLE FARMS, W. E Mullins, Mgr. 


Torono. Dams are well bred and 


ECCLESTON, MD. 





World’s 
Champion Jersey 


We have bulls and bull calves for sale, most- 
ly related to the world’s champion cows and 
bulls in our herd. The blood of champions 
at the pail will increase the production of 





your herd. 
HOOD FARM LOWELL, MASS. 


SO 


White Horse Farms 


Paoli, Pa. 


offer for sale at an extremely reasonable lce the 
soguteres Jersey bull, Bella’s Golden Knight. 146825, 
ropped August 10, 1916. Sire a great son of Gam- 
ns Knight, the atest butter bull ever im ed. 
wd dam is a tested cow with large udder and teats. 
This bull is well grown and right in ‘Senne way. 
Write quick for price and full particulars 


W. L. FRY. Manager PAOLI, PA. 
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GRADE AND PURE BRED 


HOLSTEINS 


100 grade 2-year-old heifers, due with first 
calf this fail and early winter. Extra fine lot. 

Car load high class grade cows, springing 
now. 

Registered cows and heifers, due this fall, 
at right prices. 

Grade Heifer and Bull calves, 2 weeks old 
and good ones. $15 to $20. 


J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 
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| Tf Interested 


in making a good buy of Holstein Cows and 

Heifers, come and see us or write. An 
: excellent opportunity to start a pure-bred 
= herd, 


ic. L. a Antrim Farms, 


Semimennse eveceneapenenniaremenn 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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“em Bull Calves 


ONE sired by Korndyke Pontiac Lad, a son s 
King Korndyke Hengerveld Ormsby and K. 

Lady, who made 31 pounds butter in a week > : 
a four-rear-old. Dam of calf made over 24 pounds = 
n a week from three-quarters of her udder. : 
ONE sired by a 33-pound son of Pontiac Korn- = 
iyke; dam a 15-pound daughter of a 28-pound cow. = 
F. C. BERNING SCHENECTADY, N. Y. : 


Tn ll 


Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs, anda 


26-lb. dam. Also bull calves. 
Cc. L. BANKS & SON, New Berlina, N. Y 


60 Grade Holstein Heifers 


Two and one-half years old 


60 Grade Holstein Heifers 


One and one-half years old 
B. J. BOWDISH, . CORTLAND, N. Y. 


The Old Cold Spring Farm 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 
Offers Heifer and Bull Calves 
Must sell fifteen head before winter. Nearly 
200 head to select from. Come and see us. 
MELVIN & GODFREY, Inc. 
Baldwinsville New York 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


Running from eight weeks to eight months of age. 
Sired by a son of the King of the Pontiacs. whose 
dam made 30 lbs butter in seven days—dams of calves 
heavy producers. Milking from 8000 Ibe to 14,000 in 
a year; these calves are straight and right and will 


























be priced right. 
TULLY FARMS, . - . TULLY, N.Y. 





SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS $15 to $20 
For % Holstein heifer 
calves, express paid in lots 
of 5. 25 high grade close 
springer cows, large fine 
individuals, heavy milkers ; 
40 heifers; 35 fancy yearl- 
ings; 12 registered cows; 
35 registered heifers; regis- 
tered and high grade bulls. 











JOHN C. RBAGAN. - - TULLY,. N.Y. 














| FOR THIS PURE BRED 
HOLSTEIN BULL 


With all bis wonderful future as son of 
Ormab: dam has made 


over — in days two 
different ance, ie promi young- 
eter from Beechwood Flore, record 
56. and a cow Gat fo Gosia oe: 
ers all the way. 
ROVE Lym Etma Center: N 
for all the details. 
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Shotens Rio Holsteins 


Grate, Hr heifer calves $15 to $20, oived bya 
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son of a 20 Ib who has a 26 Ib. full sister. 
Dams to these “calves are some of greatest 
producing cows in Cortland ae. Two grade 
calves and registered bull calf, $60.00. 
PAUL H. STEVENS CORTLAND, N.Y. 
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Bull Calves 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves 
‘0 months old $50.00 each 
WHITNEY Pe Y POINT STOCK FARM CO., Ise 








Box 242, Cortland, oot. 1, ¥. 
REGISTERED FEMALES; ALL _FOR SALB 














Grade Holsteins 


October and November cows, wsicely 


High 


also registered bulls. RK D 3, Phone 2 F 12 Truster. 
J. A. LONERGAN, - TULLY, N. 





co 








sate Holstein Bull Calf 


Sire son Pontiac Korndyke, Korndyke Hengerveld Nig 
De Kol, No. 126673. Born Dec. 7, 1916. Dan hee 
25 Ibs. butter, 647 milk seven days. A good individual 


FRANK MURRAY. - WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


Idleaze Farm Holsteins 


Write me your wants. Can supply you with 
either pure-breds or grades. 


J. W. VAUGHAN, St. Johnsville, N, Y. 
RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 


re H. F. rn December 13, 1916. Sir Colantha 
sir “Angelo Fm ge a | double grandson of Colantha Jolins- 
d, dam an 18-Ib. 2 war -old Ly of King Pon- 
tise Bon Lilith. Price 100. Write for pedigree and de- 
scription, A. W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfield, N. Y. 


Grade Holstein Calves 


Orders taken for .a limited number for September, 
October and November delivery. 
R. C. FANCHER - LA FAYETTE, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 50 Reg. Heifers 


and 1 load of Good Fresh cows and close springers. 
Grade Holsteins. Also High Grade rotensis Heifers 
from 1 to 2 years old. J. R. FROST,Munnsvile, N.Y. 


Holstein Heifer Calves 


Purebreds and Grades, $15.00 up 
HENRY K. JARVIS WEEDSPORT, N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL ready for April en, 7 months. 
oe. his three nearest dams average 31 Ibs. ; breeding 

the best; price $125. Send for photo and breeding; ~ 
for sale. Write your wants. IDEAL DAIRY i 
Brown Bros., Canton, St Lawrence County, N. 


Valley View Farm Ayrshires 


Thrifty young stock for sale at farmers, 
prices. Both sexes. 


J. 0. VAUGHAN, 
For Sale—REGISTERED AYRSHIRES 


























ROYERSFORD, PA. 





Best of breeding, good size and color. Females, <!t 
ages; Rng bulls. Pri Come see them, or 
send fi of your wants. 


r photo 
ORCHARD DALE FARM, ALFRED STATION, 


Clover Patch Farm A prshires 





The a wae Qo e be ~Fy 3 a evernes of 
breed. No ‘or 62) space fucure 
announcements. MILTON w Davison, NE 





of 
Guernsey Bulls 2%, %%% Bret ys" & 
France, who is full brother to Langwater Dorothy A. 
R, 781 Ibs fat, and sire of Venus of Nelcroft A R, 
495 Ibs fat, Class G. Pedigree of A. G. C. @ 
LOCUST LAWN FARM, Bird-In-Hand, Box A.A. Pa 


BULL FOR LIGHT SERVICE 
Tigt : months old ‘bull out of A. B.°O. dam. Mors 
Tanitaita FARM... RALDWINSVIELE. X.Y. 
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fot yet quite realizing why it 
was that her heart went 
heavy so suddenly. She turned 
and looked about her in a sur- 
prised, inquiring fashion. Man- 
ley, it would seem, was not at 
hand to welcome her. She 
had expected his face to be the 
first she looked upon in that 








¢ |{—The Arrival of Val 


N northern Montana there lies a 


great, lonely stretch of prairie 

land, gashed deep where flows the 

Missouri. Indeed, there are many 
such—big, impassive, impressive in 
their very loneliness, in summer given 
over to the winds and the meadow 
larks and to the shadows fleeing al- 
ways over the hilltops. Wild range 
cattle feed there and grow sleek and 
fat for the fall shipping of beef. At 
night the coyotes yap quaveringly 
and prowl abroad after the  long- 
eared jack rabbits, which bounce 
away at their hunger-driven ap- 
proach. In winter it is not good to be 
there; even the beasts shrink then 
from the bleak, level reaches, and 
shun the still bleaker hights. 

Hut men will live anywhere if by so 
doing there is money to be gained, 
and so a town snuggled up against 
the northern rim of the bench land, 
where the bleakness was softened a bit 
by the sheltering hills, and a willow- 
fringed creek with wild rosebushes 
and chokecherries made a vivid green 
background for the meager huddle 
of little, unpainted buildings. 

To the passengers on the through 
trains which watered at the red tank 
near the creek, the place looked 
crudely picturesque—interesting, so 
long as one was not compelled to live 
there and could retain a perfectly im- 
personal viewpoint. After five or ten 
minutes spent in watching curiously 
the ome little street, with the long 
hitching poles planted firmly and fre- 
quently down both  sides—usually 
within a very few steps of a saloon 
door—and the horses nodding and 
stamping at the flies, and the loitering 
figures that appeared now and then 
in desultory fashion, many of them 
imagined that they understood the 
wesi and sympathized with it, and ap- 
preciated its bigness and its freedom 
from conventions. 

One slim young woman had just told 
the thin-faced school-teacher on a va- 
cation, with whom she had formed 
one of those evanescent traveling ac- 
quaintances, that she already knew 
the west, from instinct and from Man- 
ley’s letters. She loved it, she said, be- 
cause Manley loved it, and because it 
was to be her home, and because it 
was so big and so free. Out here one 
could think and grow and really live, 
she declared, with enthusiasm. Man- 
ley had lived here for three years, and 
his letters, she told the thin-faced 
tea *~her, were an education in them- 
selves, 

The teacher had already learned 
that the slim young woman. with the 
yellow-brown hair and yellow-brown 
eyes to .mattch, was going to marry 
Manley—she had forgotten his other 
name, though the young woman had 
mentioned it—and would live on a 
ranch, a cattle ranch. She smiled with 
somewhat wistful sympathy, and 
hoped the young woman would be 
happy; and the young woman waved 
her hand, with the glove only half 
Pulled on, toward the shadow-dappled 
Prairie and the willow-fringed creek, 
and the hills beyond. 

“Happy!” she echoed joyously. 
Could one be anything else, in such 
1 country? And then—you don’t know 
Manley, you see. It's horribly bad 
form, and undignified and all that, to 
Prate of one’s private affairs, but I 
just can’t help bubbling over. I'm not 
‘ooking for heaven, and I expect to 
have plenty of bumpy places in the 
taii—trail is anything that you travel 
over, out here; Manley has coached 
me faithfully—but I'm going to be 
happy. My mind is quite made up. 
Well, good-by—I’m so glad you hap- 
hened to be on this train, and J wish 
' might meet you again. Isn’t it a 
funny little depot? Oh, yes—thank 
you! I almost forgot that umbrella, 
ond IT might need it. Yes, I'll write to 
‘oun—I should hate to drop out of 
your mind completely. \ Address me 
“rs Manley Fleetwood, Hope, Mon- 

‘na. Good-by—I wish—” 

She trailed off down the aisle with 
eyes shining, in the wake of the grin- 
hing porter. She hurried down the 
Steps, glanced hastily along the plat- 
form, up at the car window where 
he faded little school-teacher was 
nmiling wearily down at her, waved 
er hand, threw a dainty little kiss, 
nodded a gay farewell, smiled vaguely 
“t the conductor, who had been re- 
spectfully pleasant to her—and 
she was looking at the rear platform 
°° the receding train mechanically. 


tdwn, but she tried not to be 
greatly perturbed at his ab- 
sence; so many things may detain 
one at the last moment. 

At that moment a young fellow. 
whose clothes emphatically pro- 
claimed him a cowboy came diffident- 
ly up to her, tilted his hat backward 
an inch or so, and left it that way, 
thereby unconsciously giving himself 
an-air of candor which should have 
been reassuring. 

“Fleetwood was detained. You were 
expecting to—you're the lady he ws 
expecting, aren't you?” 

She had been looking questioningly 
at her violin box and two _ trunks 
standing on their ends farther down 
the platform, and she smiled vaguely 
without alancing at him. 

“Yes. I hope he isn’t sick, or—" 

“T’ll take you over to the hotel, and 
go tell him you're here,” he volun- 
teered, somewhat curtly, atn.d picked 
up her bag. 

“Oh, thank you.” This time her 
eyes grazed his face inattentively. She 
followed him down the rough steps 
of planking and up an extremely dusty 
road—one could scarcely call it a 
street—to an uninviting building with 
crooked windows and a high, false 
front of unpainted boards. 

The young fellow opened a sagging 
door, let her pass into a narrow hall- 
way, and from there into a_ stuffy, 
hopelessly conventional fifth-rate par- 
lor, handed her the bag, and de- 
parted with another tilt of the hat 
which placed it at a different angle. 
The sentence meant for farewell she 
did not catch, for she was staring at 
a wooden-faced portrait upon an 
easel, the portrait of a man with a 


drooping mustache, and porky cheeks, 
and dead-looking eyes. 

“And I expected bearskin rugs, and 
antlers on the walls, and big fire- 
places” she remarked aloud, and 
sighed. Then she turned and pulled 
aside a coarse curtain of dusty, 
machine-made lace, and looked after 
her guide. He was just disappearing 
into a saloon across the street, and she 
dropped the curtain precipitately, as 
if she were ashamed of spying. “Oh, 
well—lI’ve heard all cowboys are more 
or leas intemperate,” she excused, 
again aloud. She sat down upon an 
atrocious red plush’ chair, and 
wrinkled her nose spitefully at the 
porky-cheeked portrait. “I suppose 
you’re the proprietor,” she accused, 
“or else the proprietor’s son. I wish 
you wouldn't squint like that. If I 
have to stop here longer than ten min- 
utes, I shall certainly turn your face 
to the wall.” Whereupon, with an- 
other grimace, she turned her back 
upon’ it and looked out of the win- 
dew. Then she stood up impatiefftly, 
looked at her watch, And sat down 
again upon the red plush chair. 

“He didn’t tell me whether Manley 
is sick,” she said suddenly, with some 
resentment. “He was awfully abrupt 
in his manner. Oh, you—” She rose, 
picked up an old newspaper from the 
marble-‘opped table with uncertain 
legs, and spread it ungently over the 
portrait upon the easel... Then she 
went to the window and looked out 


B. M. BOWER 


again. “I feel perfectly sure that cow- 
boy went and got drunk immediate- 
ly,” she complained, drumming pet- 
tishiy upon the glass. “And I don't 
suppose he told Manley at all.” 

The cowboy was innocent of the 
charge, however, and he was doing 
his energetic best to tell Manley. He 
had gone straighi through the saloon 


and into the smail room behing, 
where a man lay sprawled upon a bed 
in one corner. He was azvieep, and 


his clothes were wrinkled as if he had 
lain there long. His head resied upon 
his folded arms, and he was «snoring 


loudly. The young fellow went aip 
and took him roughly by the shoulder. 

“Here! I thought 1 told you to 
straighten up,” he cried = disgustedly. 


“Come alive! The ivain’s come and 
gone, and your girl's waiting for \ou 
over to the hotel. D’ you hear?” 

“Uh-huh!” The man opened one 
eye, grunted, and closed it again. 

The other vanked him half olf the 
bed, and swore. This brought both 
eyes open, glassy with whiskey one 
sleep. He sat wobbling upon the edge 
of the bed, staring stupidly. 

“Can't you get anything through 
you?” his tormenter exclaimed, “You 
want your girl to find out you're 
drunk? You got the license in your 
pocket, You're supposed to get spliced 
this evening—and look at you!" He 
turned and went ot to the bartender 

“Why didn't you pour that coffee 
into him, like I told you," he de- 
manded. ‘“‘We've got to get him sieady 
on his pins somehow" 

The bartender was sprawled halt 










**Man Fleetwood Was 
Detained—You Are the 
Lady He Was Expecting 
Aren’t You ?”’ 


over the bar, apathetically reading the 
sporting news of a torn Sunday edi- 
tion of an eastern paper. He looked 
up from under his eyebrows and 
grunted. 

“How you going to pour coffee down 
a man that lays flat on his belly .and 
won't open his mouth?” he inquired, 
in an injured tone. “Sleep’s all he 
needs, anyway. He'll be all right by 
morning.” 

The other snorted dissent. ‘He'll 
be all right by dark—or he'll feel a 
whole let worse,"" he promised grimly. 
“Dig up some ice. And a good jolt of 
bromo, if you've got it—and a towel 
or two.” 

The bartender wearily pushed the 
paper to one side, reached languidly 
under the bar, and laid hold of a 
round blue bottle. Yawning uninter- 
estedly, he poured a double portion of 
the white crystals into a glass, half 
filled another under the faucet of the 
water cooler, and held them out. 

“Dump that into him, then,” he ad- 
vised. “It'll help some, if you get it 


down. What's the sweat to get him 
married off today? Won't the girl 
wait?” 


“T never asked her. You pound up 
some ice and bring it in, will you?” 
The volunteer nurse kicked open the 
door into the little room and went in, 
hastily pouring the bromo seltzer 
from one glass to the other to keep it 
from foaming out ef all bounds. His 
patient was still sitting upon the 


LONESOME LAND 


A stirring tale of early days in the Montana cattle country 


edge of the bed where he had left 
him, slumped forward with his head 
in his hands. He looked up stupidly, 
his eyes bloodshot and swollen of lid 

“"S the train come in yet?" he 
asked thickly. “'S you, is it, Kent?” 

“The train's come, and your girl is 
waiting for you at the hotel. Here, 
throw this into you-——and brace up! 
You make me tired. Drink her down 
quick—the foam’'s good for you. 
Here, you take the stuff in the 
bottom, too. Got it”? Take off vour 
coat, so 1 can get at you. You 
don't look much like getting married, 
and that’s no josh.” 

Fleetwood shook his head with 
drunken gravity, and groaned. “a 
ought to be killed. Drunk today!” 
He sagged forward again, and seemed 
disposed to shed tears. “She'll never 
forgive me; she—"” 

Kent jerked him to his feet peremp- 
torily. “Aw, look here! I'm trying to 
sober you up. You've got to do your 
part—-see? Here's some ice in a towel 
you get it on your head. Open up 
your shirt, so I can bathe your chest. 
Don't downy good to blubber around 
about it. Your girl can’t hear you, 
and Jim and I ain't sympathetic. Set 
down in this chair, where we can get 
at you.” He enforced his command 
with some vigor, and Fleetwood 
groaned again. But he shed no more 
tears, and he grew momentarily more 
lucid, as the treatment took effect. 

The tears were being shed in the 
stuffy little hotel parlor. The young 
woman looked often at her’ watch, 
went into the hallway, and opened the 
outer door several times, meditating 
a search of the town, and drew back 
always with a timid fluttering of beart 
because it was all so) crud and 





strange, and the saloons so numerous 
und terrifying in their very Lald sim- 
plicit, 


She was worried about Manley, and 
she wished that cowboy would come 
out of the saloon and bring her lover 
to her. She had never dreumed of 
being treated in this way. No one 
came near her-—and she had secretly 
expected to cause something of a flut- 
ter in this litue town they called 
Hope. 

Surely, young girls trom the east 
come out to get married to their 
sweethearts,” weren't so numerous 
that they should be ignored. If there 
were other people in the hotel, they 
did not manifest their presence, save 
by disquieting noises muffled by inter- 
vening partitions. 

She grew thirsty, but she hesitated 
to explore the depths of this dreary 
abode, in fear of worse horrors than 
the parlor furniture, and all the 
places of refreshment which she could 
see from the window or the door 
looked terribly masculine and immor- 
al, and as if they did not know there 
existed such things as ice cream, or 
soda, or sherbet. 

It was after an hour of this that 
the tears came, which is suying a 
good deal for her courage. It seemed 
to her then that Manley must be 
dead. What else could keep him so 
long away from her, after three years 
of impassioned longing wriiten twice 
a week with punctilious regularity”? 

He knew that she was coming. She 
had telegraphed from St Paul, and 
had received a joyful reply, lavishly 
expressed in seventeen words instead 
of the ten-word limit. And they were 
to have been married immediately 
upon her arrival. 

That cowboy had known she was 
coming: he must also have known 
why Manley did not meet her, and 
she wished futilely that she had ques- 
tioned him, instead of walking beride 
him without a word. He should have 
explained. He would have explained 
if he had not been so very anxious tu 
get inside that saloon and get drunk. 

She had always heard that cow- 
boys were chivalrous, and brave, and 
fascinating in their picturesque dare- 
deviltry, but from the lone specimen 
which she had met she could not see 
that they possessed any of those 
qualities. If all cowboys were like 
that, she hoped that she would not 
be compelled te meet any of them 
And why didn't Manley come? 

It was then that an inner door—a 
door which she had wanted to open, 
but had lacked courage—squeaked 
upon its hinges, and an ill-kept bun. 
dle of hair was thrust in, topping a 
weather-beaten face and a scrawny 
little body. Two faded, inquisitive 
eyes looked her over, and the woman 
sidled in, somewhat abashed, but too 
curious to remain outside. 

“Oh vyves!"" She seemed to be an- 
swering some inner question. “I did- 
n’t know you was here.” She went 
over and removed the newspaper 
from the portrait. “That breed giri 
of mine ain't got the least idea of how 
to straighten up a room,” she ob- 
served complainingly. “T guess she 
thinks this picture was made to hang 

{To Page 18.] ' 
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Hints for the housekeeper and helps for the home dressmaker 


The Robin’s Message 
LUCY HUGHES DOAK 


», Robin, Robin-red-breast, 
cheery song 

The last thing in the evening, the first 
thing in the morn; 

In sunshine or in shadow, 
are always heard— 

Tho’ others sing more sweetly, 
my cheering bird. 


I hear your 


your notes 


you are 


You stay the last in autumn, you come 
the first in spring. 

And wheresoe’er the journey, 
cheer you bring. 

Sometimes when I’m sad-hearted, you 
say in notes so plain, 

‘oO, cheer up, cheer up, dearie—cheer 
up, cheer up again.” 


a sense of 


© Robin, Robin-red-breast, I love your 
cheery song. 

Altho’ you too are busy, you sing the 
whole day long. 

Thanksgiving in the evening, glad 


praise at break of dawn- 
If we'd but heed your message, our 
sighs would change to song, 


Good Cheese 


ONEIDA COUNTY, N Y¥ 





JAMES H, TUFFEY, 

There are six stages in cheese mak- 
ing. The first stage is to place 
strained milk in vat and heat whole 
mass gradually to 8G degrees, with 
frequent gentle stirring to prevent any 
separation of fat in form of cream. 
Add rennet at once when 8 degrees 
ig reached. Two and one-half tluid 
eunces of rennet to 1000 pounds of milk 
is used. Rennet should be added in such 
a way that coagulation should be uni- 
form. Rennet should be diluted with 
20 to 50 times its own bulk of cold 
water. This renders the uniform 
mingling of milk and rennet easier 
and cold water keeps it inactive until 
it has been warmed up to temper- 
ature of milk. 

As soon as rennet is added, the milk 
should be carefully and quickly 
stirred. Continue stirring until mix- 
ture of rennet and milk is complete 
but stop before it cougulates. Allow 
milk in vat to become quiet and un- 
disturbed while process of coagulation 
is going on. First appearance of 
coagulation is noticed by thickening of 
milk, which takes about 30 minutes. 
When coagulation is strong enough so 
that casein will maintain its shape 
when broken, contents of vat are 
ready for the second stage, which is 
the cutting. 

The curd is ready for cutting when 


by gently inserting finger in curd in 
eblique position and slightly raising 
it curd breaks clean across the fin- 
ger. Cutting separates the whey. 
Break solid mass of curd into small 
uniform pieces by the fingers. Allow 
whey to escape and curd to sink. 


Stir whole mass gently arf soon as 
eurd is cut. Continue stirring for 30 
to 40 minutes and heat gradually to 
100 degrees. . 

The third stage is to allow curd to 
settle. Leave whey on top till acid 
formation starts, which is tested by 
holding piece of curd against hot iron, 
when the curd will draw off in threads 
one-fourth inch long. Then draw off 
whey and allow curd to become thor- 
oughly drained and matted together, 
Cut curd into blocks 8 inches square 
and turn blocks upside down in vat. 
Pile blocks two deep and a little later 
three deep. Allow all whey to drain 
out. 

The fourth stage, or grinding, is to 
pick blocks of curd apart with fingers, 

The fifth stage is the salting. Sprin- 

















No 8531—A Bloomer Dress 





























No 8539—Pockets Are So Handy 
kle salt on curd, one and three- 
fourths pounds coarse salt to 1000 
pounds milk is used. When salt is 
thoroughly mixed with curd, it is 
ready for press. 

The sixth stage is the pressing. 
Pressure should be uniform and con~ 
tinuous for 20 hours, when screw 
press is used. Care must be used to 
tighten screws as rapidly as they be- 
come loose, especially the first hour, 
After cheese has been in press one 
hour take out and wipe with a cloth 
wrung out of hot water (as hot as 
can be borne by hand). Then replace 
in press. 

After 20 hours, take out of press 
and place in room with dry atmos- 
phere and turn once daily for 10 days. 
It is then ready for use. 

An ordinary wash boiler may be 
used for vat. 


Good Homemade Cheese 
MRS J. MC, ONEIDA COUNTY, N Y¥ 


I will try and make the directions 
for making cheese plain enough so 
any farmer or his wife can do so 
without fear of failure. Take a well- 
scalded washtub, boiler or any recep- 
tacle that will hold the amount of 
milk you wish to make up, strain 


milk into the tub when at cheese 
heat, which is 85 degrees Fahrenheit, 


add the rennet, which may be tablets 
that can be purchased at any drug 
store, accompanied by directions for 
use, or the home article, which is pre- 
pared thus. Save a newly-killed 
young calf’s first stomach. Empty the 
contents, turn inside out and rinse well 
in cold water. Put into a quart fruit 
jar, add one teacup of salt and two 
to three teacups of cold water and 
shake well. Let stand until needed. 
Take about one-half teacup of this 
prepared liquid to one hundred 
pounds of milk, stir it in well with a 
long-handled spoon, cover the tub 
and let stand from twenty to thirty 
minutes. 

When it has sufficiently coagulated 
(try by pressing with the fingers), 
take a long knife, draw it through the 
coagulated mass at a distance of an 
inch apart each way, which will 
leave curd in little squares. This is 
to liberate the whey. Let it stand a 
few minutes. 

Cover the tub with a scalded and 
rinsed square of cheesecloth. Take a 
dipper and press the cloth down on 
the curd. Take out about three 
quarts of whey which has separated 
from the curd and put into a pan on 
the stove and warm slightly. Return 
it to the contents of the tub, stirring 
well with the hands. This process 
gradually hardens the curd. After 
repeating this process several times 
there will be quite a quantity of 
whey. Dip off a milk pail full and 
set aside to cool. Some of the rest 
may be discarded a little later. Con- 
tinue heating and returning the whey 
to the contents of tub until it regis- 
ters 96 degrees Fahrenheit. Drain off 
all the whey and add the cold whey 
which has been previously set aside. 
If not cold add cold water to it. Let 
stand half an hour, then plaee the 
cheesecloth over a farm basket, or 
anything of the sort, and dip the curd 
onto it to drain for another half hour. 

Return to tub, cut and break in fine 
pieces. Add half teacup of salt, put 
into the cheesecloth and place into 
hoop, in the absence of an old home 
press. Set on a bench with a weight 
of about twenty-five pounds set on 
the follower. Leave for a few hours. 


No 8529—With Kilted Skirt 


Turn and see cloth is smooth around 
it. Leave it until the next morning, 
take out of press, grease well with 
butter or nice grease, put on cheese- 
cloth bandage and place on a nice 
smooth board or shelf. 

Rub it well every day for a month 
and turn each day. Keep in room 
with temperature of 65 to 75 degrees 
Fahrenheit. It is ready in six weeks, 
or in two to three months it will be 
stronger, of course. You will have a 
homemade cheese that you will be 
pleased with. 


How to Make Good Cheese 
MRS A, TREMMEL, GREENE COUNTY, N Y¥ 


Take six gallons of milk, heat to 
eighty-five degrees in a clean wash 
boiler, remove from the stove and add 
one-half of a rennet tablet previously 
dissolved in half cup of warm water, 
also add a very little cheese coloring, 
as one does not want cheese too high- 
ly colored. Stir well and cover with 
clean cloth and several thicknesses of 
carpet or comfort. Let stand 50 min- 
utes, or until it becomes like thick 
clabbered milk, then cut clear to the 
bottom into small squares. 

Cover and let stand a while longer. 
Then dip off as much whey as you 
can, with a skimmer. Chop and stir 
the curd from the bottom until it is 
fine. Place a clean half bushel basket 
over a tub, spread a cheesecloth in it, 
dip in the curd and let whey drain 
off. Salt to taste and work gently 
with the hands until well mixed. 

It is now ready to put into press. 
Use a small wooden bucket with the 
bottom out for a hoop. Set this on a 
clean board, place a cheesecloth in 
the hoop and put in your curd and 
fold cloth over as smoothly as pos- 
sible. Put on a round tin lid that will 
fit in hoop and place your weights on, 
not too heavy at first. Press as dry as 
possible and leave in press until even- 
ing, then take out and trim off all 
uneven edges and put back into the 
press on a clean net cheesecloth, oth- 
er side up, until next morning. Take 
out and-bandage or not as preferred, 
place In a warm room to ripen. 

Turn it and rub a little fresh butter 
on it every day and it will be ready 
for use in four weeks, but will be bet- 
ter after six weeks. The rennet tablet 
can be bought in any drug store. 


How to Make Cheese 


MRS E. M. A.. WAYNE COUNTY, N Y 


I had the tinsmith make me two 
circular vats, one nine inches larger 
in diameter than the other, and three 
inches higher. The outside one is gal- 
vanized, but the inner one is of heavy 
tin. Each vat has a faucet in it. 
Never try to heat the mHk directly 
over a fire for it may scorch. I have 
a wooden rack for the bottom of the 
large vat which raises the small vat 
the three inches to the top of the out- 
side one and allows the hot water to 
circulate beneath it. 

The evening milking is_ strained 
directly into the smaller vat. The 
morning milking is added and both 
are stirred well and let stand until 
cool. I heat water in a wash boiler 
on the stove and place the hot water 
in the outer vat until the milk reach- 
es 86 degrees Fahrenheit. Stir the 
milk occasionally while it is awrming. 
Then I add rennet extract, reduced 
with a little cold water, at the rate of 
three ounces to 1000 pounds of milk. 


Stir in thoronghly so that it will ie 
evenly distributed through the whole 
mass of milk. This causes the forma- 
tion of the curd. 

When the curd is hard enough so 
i> will cleave from the side of the vat 
when pressed away by laying. the 
back of your hand upon it, I cut it. 
I use a long, straight knife, long 
enough to reach the bottom of the 
vat, and cut the curd as evenly as 
possible- into about inch squares, 
Then I stir it up until the whey begins 
to separate freely, and dip off the 
whey. Draw off some of the warm 
water in outer vat and add more hot 
until the curd is brought to 98 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Keep it at this 
temperature until the curd becomes 
firm and when squeezed up in the 
hand it will spring apart readily. 

I take a handful, squeeze the moist- 
ure out of it and touch it to a hot 
iron and when it will draw out in fine 
threads about one-half inch in length 
it is ready to salt. I lift the vat out 
of the larger one and draw off all the 
whey, stirring the curd so the whey 
will thoroughly drain out of it. Then 
stir in salt at the rate of two pounds 
of salt to 1000 pounds of milk. Pile 
up the curd on the side of the vat, 
throw a cloth: over the vat, and let 
it stand about one hour, stirring it up 
occasionally. Then it is ready to 
press. 

I had the tinsmith make me a 
heavy tin hoop, and a light weight tin 
hoop which would just fit inside it. 
The light weight hoop has a three- 
which I place the hoop. It has a 
groove one-half inch deep cut-around 
it in a circle, about two inches larger 
than the hoop, and a channel out to 
the edge of the board. This is for 
the last bit of whey to drain out. 

I place the hoop on this board, 
Place the smaller hoop with the 
cheesecloth bandage on it inside the 
heavy hoop so about three inches of 
cloth will line the bottom of the 
hoop. Place the curd in and then 
lift out the light hoop and let the 
remaining three inches of cloth cover 
the top of the curd. 

I have a heavy block which fits in- 
side the hoop., I place this in posi- 
tion and put a light weight on at 
first then add a heavier weight in a 
couple of hours and at night add an- 
other weight. In the morning I lift 
the hoop off the cheese, Place the 
cheese on a shelf in a cool room and 
turm over every day and rub with 
warm grease. In about three to eight 
weeks, according to weather condi- 
tions, it will be fit to cut. 

Always weigh each milking. 


For Four Little Girls 


The little lassies are sure to be suit- 
ed and their mothers will, too, if one 
of these attractive styles is chosen 
for their new dresses. 

No 8529—Children’s Bolero Dress 

When one is ten and wears bobbed 
hair the best possible solution of the 
dress question is to select somethings 
with a kilted skirt, and so No 8529 is 
very appropriate. There is a little 
guimpe which buttons down the cen- 
ter back and has a gathering at neck 
and wrist. This permits of a change 
of waists, so the little girl may be al- 
ways clean and dainty. The sleeves 
may be either long or short, accord- 
ing to the taste of the wearer. The 
plaited skirt is arranged with a broad 
panel at the front, and a narrow belt 
finishes. the skirt. Buttonholes are 
worked in this band and correspond- 
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No 8524—For the Small Child 


An attractive and unusual way of 
handling the yoke is the feature of 
this dainty frock for a very tiny girl. 
The dress hangs straight from the 
shoulders, but at the front there is a 
little inset yoke to which the dress is 
gathered. A sailor collar of the ma- 
terial outlines the vest, which has the 
appearance of a shield. As the dress 
buttons at the hack, the collar is de- 
signed to harmonize, it laps and but- 
tons in the same way as the dress. 
The full sleeves may be made either 
long or short. The pattern is cut in 
sizes 2 to 8 years. The 8-year size 
requires 3 yards 27-inch materia! with 
544 yards of braid. 

No 8539-——Novel Belt Arrangement 

The thing about this dress which 
will be sure to appeal to the home 
dressmaker is that it is very much 
simpler than it appears at first glance. 
It is cut in one piece from shoulder 
to hem, with a coat-like closing at 
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Health in the Home 


By Dr ELeanor MELLEN 


Questions on sanitation, hygiene and the prevention of 
disease, if they are of general interest, will be answered 
in this column. W here space will not permit or the subject 
is not suitable, letters will be personally answered subject 
to proper limitations and when a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope is inclosed. 
diagnose or prescribe for individual cases. 
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‘be chosen. 


center front. A large sailor collar of 
the same or contrasting material fin- 
ishes the neck. The most interesting 
feature of ali is the belt arrangement, 
which ts cleverly cut in one piece with 
the saddle-bag pockets. Either the 
long or the three-quarter sleeves may 
The pattern is cut in sizes 
6 to 14 years. The 8-year size re- 
quires 3% yards 36-inch material with 
7% yards Of braid. ¥ , 


No 8531—For the Small Girl 


This generous pattern not only 
gives you a good-looking dress, 
but also the bloomers to go with it. 
No 8531 is the simplest kind of a long- 
waisted dress, having a perfectly plain 
waist which buttons at the back. The 
sleeves are set in without fullness, and 
the lower edges are gathered into neat 
cuffs. The skirt is in one piece and 
the seam is at the center of the back. 
It is gathered slightly all around and 
is joined to the long vaist. The 
bloomers are separate, and they are 
Plaited to the band with an opening 
at the left side. The pattern is cut 
in sizes 6 to 12 years. As on the fig- 
ure the 8-year size requires 3% yards 
36-inch material with 4 yard 36-inch 
contrasting material and a _ leather 
belt. 

Price of pattern 10 cents. Order by 
number, being sure to state size, from 
our Pattern Department, care of this 


paper. 
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Dr. Mellen will not 
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ura i i comes all the family drinking water. 

‘ R 1 Sanitation Unbelievabie as it may seem, only 
No one can have had even a limited apout ten per cent of these 40,000 
experience in attendance at county wells are unpolluted. When the coun- 
fairs, grange meetings, and, in fact, try was first settled, these wells were 


ny kind of community gatherings in 
rural districts, without also acquiring 
an intimate acquaintance with a cer- 
tain range of principles, for instance; 
that the amount of its agriculture is 
the measure of prosperity of the com- 
monwealth, that the farmer is the 
backbone of the nation, ihat history 
shows the downfall of nations to date 
from their neglect of the agricultural 
interests, and much more of the same 
tenor. All of which is very true, but 
for variety it might be well to inter- 
ject occasionally a phrase like this: 
The sanitation of the farm determines 
the health of the nation. *,ecause such 
is the case, and with the approval and 
co-operation of the journalistic pow- 
ers that be, I purpose for two weeh;s 
to indulge in that disagreeable and 
unpleasant pastime Known as telling 
a few plain truths. When they are 
particularly ugly, it will be safe to 
assume that they come directly from 
various government publications which 
I have been studying with growing 
horror for some time past. With one 
or two exceptions, almost no diseases 
in America spread from the cities to 
the country; very many travel into the 
towns from the regions of floods, 
fields and streams which seem inno- 
cent and life-giving. An eridemic may 
break out in a city, it is true, but 
what happens? The danger is prompt- 
ly recognized, proper measures are 
taken for its control, and in a few 
weeks or months, the health authori- 
ties are able to announce that the 
danger is past and the disease 
stamped out. 

In the city people live under much 
more. strict laws and the laws are 
more strictly enforced. Garbage must 
be put in a certain sort of receptacle 
and removed once in so many hours, 
refuse of other kinds must be handled 
by prescribed methods, rooms must 
be ventilated in such and such a way, 
plumbing must be done thus and so, 
and in some cities you may not even 
have the electric light in your bath- 
room placed where you desire it, but 
where the authorities say that it is 
safe for you to have it. In very many 
ways, none strictly medical in charac- 
ter, the health of the citizens of a 
large town or city is safeguarded 
without thought or exertion, beyond 
obedience, onthe part of the individ- 
ual. In the country, such is not the 
case. Whether this is because the 
inhabitants are considered more intel- 
ligent and thus better able to bear and 
discharge responsibility, I will not at- 
tempt to say. At all events, the re- 
Sults are evil. 

_ The sanitation of the rural districts 
is uniformly bad; in some localities 
and instances, it is indescribably bad. 
In one state of a high percentage of 
literacy 95% of whose people live in 
large towns and cities where public 
water, guarded and anal . is fur- 
nished them, the other use over 
40,000 private wells, from which 


dug and filled with pure water, and 
the general impression gained ground 
that so long as the well wlater looked 
clear and had no bad odor, it was 
good to drink. That was probably 
true then, but since the population has 
increased and people have lived and 
kept their creatures for years on the 
land around these wells, the water is 
no longer pure and fit to drink, even 
though it may look clear and have 
no smell. If there are 40,000 wells in 
a state where only 5% of the people 
depend upon wells for water, what 
may be supposed to be the grand total 
in the whole agricultural district of 
the Union. Those who have made a 
study of this topic say that no 
sink drain, outhouse, cesspool, or 
barn should be within 250 feet of a 
well used for drinking water, unless 
the level of the water in the well is 
above the level of their location. How 
many meet this requirement? I do not 
know, but I should suppose that very 
few would do so. 

In many cases the water is pumped 
by means of a pump placed on a plat- 
form over the well, and very often 
the platform is leaky. To be in a san- 
itary condition, such a platform 
should be absolutely water-tight, and 
so built that all water falling on it 
will drain off onto the ground away 
from the well; otherwise, the well 
water will be badly polluted by water 
splashing over and washing dirt and 
manure from the boots of the pump- 
er, then dripping directly back into 
the well. 

Ground should not be heavily ma- 
nured within 100 feet of a well, which 
proviso, if the need is understood, can 
usually be needed. There is another 
health menace in the use of manure 
however. Where commercial ferti- 
lizers are used altogether, the danger 
is avoided, but on almost every farm 
some anim manure is used, and 
cases are no unheard of where the 
excreta from the family privy is 
carted to the planted land and scat- 
tered upon it. This last is an extreme- 
ly dangerous process for anything but 
root crops, although the increasing 
attention paid by careful housewives 
to the thorough washing of all green 
vegetables before serving greatly de- 
creases this exposure. 

The favorite breeding place for the 
common housefly is the manure heap; 
hence every pile of fresh manure-is a 
separate and distinct menace to the 
health of the farmer, his family and 
the community. The solution of this 
problém lies in keeping the manure 
in a dark place, since flies love the 
sun, and in screening it. 

Some of the worst diseases in the 
world are spread by rats, yet the 
farms harbor millions of these vermin, 
despite the presence of from one to 
twenty tabbies, with a fabled reputa- 
tion as rodent destroyers, only equaled 
by their generally ignored but very 

Propensity to retain and 
convey infectious diseases in their fur. 








into hours of comfort. 


tate the eyes. 


re-wick and keep clean. 
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THE STUDY HOUR 


Abraham Lincoln learned to read by the fitful flare of pine 
knots in the log cabin fireplace. It was a gruelling trial for 
his eyes, and an indication of his indomitable will to succeed. 


Our young folks don't have to study by a flickering fireplace 
light. They have the Rayo Lamp that makes hours of study 


RAYO LAMPS give a soft, mellow light that does not irri- 


You light a Rayo without removing either chimney or shade. Easy to 
Use So-CO-ny Kerosene for best results. 


STANDARD OIL CO. of NEW YORK 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES 

ALBANY 

BOSTON 













HOOSIER eavces FREE 


To try in your home 30 days free no matter where you live. 
Show your friends send it back at our expense if you do not 
want to keep it. Million members of families enjoying the 
comforts and pleasures of 
“Hoosier” Stoves and Ranges 
rfect bakers and heaters, 
autifully finished,smooth lat- 
est design, guaranteed for years 
Weite for. our big free book 
owing photogra lescri 
large assortment of qlewe and = 
signs of Stee! and Cast Ranges, 
Cooka, Soft and Hard Coal Heaters, 
to select from, explaining our free 
trial, Send postal today. 
HOOSIER STOVE Co. 
147 State St., Marion,Ind. 

















BIG LEVER ACTION 


AIR RIFLE free for selling 25 Ai 
Post Sarda 
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Piet 
Order your choice. ‘GEO. Ga Dest. 961 
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RETAILERS’ 35c QUALITY 


From Wholesaler Direct, fresh off the Roaster 
POUNDS 
Bean or Ground 

DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 300 MILES 


10 LBS. DELIVERED FREE 1000 MILES 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


GILLIES COFFEE CO., 233-239 Washington St., NewYork 


OFFEE 


FOR 


$1.25 





ESTABLISHED 77 YEARS 
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You Write American Agriculturist. 
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ted” assortment listed below. 





Stop paying exorbitant prices for 
ies. ational necessity deman that 
you buy carefully and waste nothing. 
Establish yourself with the great Con- 
sumers’ Wholesale Grocery Co. and cut 
the high cost of living. Rush your order 
today. Make your own selections for all 
future orders — largeor small. Sugar 4c 





¢ ’ 
one of the hundreds of Sensational offers in highest-grade, ranteed quality, 
staple groceries in our amazing new Price-Wrecking Catalog. TO 
expense and to avoid all waste distribution of this remarkable catalog, we send it 
ONLY to new customers who send us their order for the SPECIAL ‘*Get Acquain- 
Catalog packed in every shipment. , 


FLOUR {:''92°-SUGAR (0! 42 


save all mailing 

















MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


We positively guarantee the weight, 
cuality and quantity of every article 
listed in our catalog. 
perfectly satisfied with the goods, re- 







If you are not 
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turn every cent of your money. 
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National Apple Day, Nov. Ist 


Why not try some of these recipes 


The Way I Make Apple Butter 
A SUBSCRIBER’S DAUGHTER 

In the fall just as soon as the cider 
comes from press I boil cider down to 
the consistency of thin jelly. This will 
keep for years and is nice in mince- 
meat, fruit cake and in the summer 
for a drink. This is the way I make 
it: To 1 gallon of ice water add 6 
tablespoons of cider and 2 of sugar 
and it is ready to drink. For four 
gallons of apple butter I take 6 cups 
of boiled cider, 3 teaspoons of cinna- 
mon, 3 of cloves, 1 of salt and 4 cups 
sugar. Add this to the juice the ap- 
ples were cooked in. Wash and core 
apples. I use sweet and sour apples, 
cook them until tender and put 
through a coarse sieve, then put all 
together and let boil five minutes and 
your apple butter is done. I find this 
much easier than the old way. 


Gingerbread Pudding with Apples 

Fill a baking dish a little more 
than half full of apples cut in slices. 
Scatter over them a little sugar, cas- 
sia and nutmeg. Put in a little water. 
Make gingerbread of % cup sugar, % 


cup molasses, % cup butter, 1 cup 
warm water, teaspon soda, 1 tea- 
spoon cassia, and nutmeg, add flour 
to make thin batter. Pour over ap- 


ples and bake. Serve with any good 
sauce.—[Mrs M. G. Trowbridge, Cat- 
taraugus County, N Y 
Apple Pudding 
Apple sauce is spread over the bottom 
of a shallow buttered dish, and then 


slices of stale bread, well buttered, 
and crusts removed, placed on top 
of the sauce, buttered side up. It 


is sprinkled with sugar and seasoned 
with nutmeg. Bake in a hot oven till 
very brown. Served with milk or 
cream.—T[Alice R. Smoyer, Bucks 
County, Pa. 
Sweet Apple Pie 

Pare and core sweet apples, and put 
through food chopper, then use exact- 
Jy as you would pumpkin for pie. Use 
for 1 pie 1 cup of the apple, 1 large 
tablespoon of flour, 4 teaspoon of 
ginger, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 2-3 cup 
of sugar, 1 beaten egg and 2 or 2% 
cups of milk, according to size of pie 
pan. If liked egg may be omitted, 
and an extra spoonful of flour used in 
its place. A little cinnamon sifted on 
top of pie is very nice. Splendid, and 
can hardly be distinguished from the 
real pumpkin pie.—[Mrs G. A, Gelvin, 
Ashtabula County, O. 


Apples with Rolled Oats for Breakfast 


Wash, core and pare apples (one 
for each person), leaving a large 
cavity in place of core. Cook until 
tender in syrup made by boiling 1 
eup of sugar and 1% cups of water. 
When tender fill cavity with cooked 
rolled oats and serve with syrup, or 
with cream.—[Mrs H. C. Ryder, 


Montgomery County, O. 
Apple Puffs 
One cup of sugar, % cup of short- 


ening, 1 cup of milk or water, 3 cups 
of flour with 2 teaspoons baking pow- 
der and flavoring. Put together as 
cake mixture. Filling: One tablespoon 
of cornstarch, well mixed with 4 of 
sugar: Wet with 4% cup of cold milk 
or water ana cook till thick. Flavor 
with lemon extract and a little grated 
lemon rind. Take 10 tart apples, pare, 
core and cut into halves, the round 
way. Grease mutftlin pan, put in cake 
mixture and in each press in 44 apple 
and bake. When done take out on 
Platter and put filling in center.— 


[May Reinhart, Chester County, Pa. 
Apple Sauce Cake (No Eggs, no Milk) 

Cream 1 cup sugar and % cup 
shortening. Dissolve 1 teaspoon soda 
in a little hot water and stir this in 
1 cup sour apple sauce, letting it foam 
ever into the mixing bowl. Add 1% 
cups flour sifted with 1 teaspoon cin- 
mamon and % teaspoon each cloves 
and nutmeg. Mix thoroughly and 
then put in 1 cup raisins. Bake in a 
loaf tin about 45 minutes. This cake 
is rich, moist, and most delicious.— 
{Mrs Fred Coolidge, Franklin County, 
N Y. 


Apple Fritters 

Pare and core 12 large apples, then 
slice them about % inch thick, cross- 
wise, so they will be the shape of a 
doughnut. Dip them in the following 
batter: One cup of flour, 4% cup of 
sugar, 1 egg, 1 heaping teaspoon of 
baking powder, 1 level teaspoon of 
salt, water enough to make a soft 
batter. Fry brown in hot. grease. 
When done, sprinkle with sugar and 
serve hot.— [Rose Kehrli, Lacka- 
wanna County, Pa. 

Apple Drop Pudding 

While apples are cooking cream 1 
ege, % cup of sugar, 2 tablespoons 
butter, % cup sweet milk, a little salt, 
flour to make a stiff dough, to which 
has been added baking powder in the 
proportion of 1 teaspoon to each cup. 
Pare and quarter a few good, sour 
apples and add water to cover well. 


Stew until tender. Add sugar and 
spice to taste. Then drop batter by 
spoonfuls into the apples and cook 
until done. Serve with hard sauce 
for dressing; very good.—[Mrs Walter 
Coates, Niagara County, N Y. 
Apple Charlotte 

Pare and core apples, stew with 
little water, teaspoon cinnamon, grat- 
ing of nutmeg and sugar to taste. 
When thoroughly cooked let cool. 
Butter a mold or bowl, line the bot- 
tom and sides with stale bread cut 
thin and adapted to the form of dish. 
Pour in half the cooked apples, then a 
layer of marmalade, jam or jelly, 
then the remainder of the apple, then 


more marmalade and lastly a layer 
of bread crumbs. Bake 20 minutes 


and turn out upon a platter. Serve 
hot with sweetened cream.—[Annie 
E, Langdon, Philadelphia County, Pa. 


Apple Elderberry Sauce 

Pare and cut in fourths 1 quart of 
sour apples, cook into sauce, take 1 
pint of cooked elderberries and put 
apples and elderberries through a col- 
ander into one pan. Add half as much 
sugar as pulp and cook 1 hour. This 
makes a good flavored sauce which 
has a pretty color.—[Grace L. Van- 
curen, Hocking County, O. 

Apple Compote 

Pare and quarter 4 apples. Make 
a syrup with 1% cups granulated 
sugar, 14% cups water and boil 5 
minutes. Put in apples and cook 
moderately fast till tender. Remove 
apples and place in mold. Soak 4 
box gelatine in 4% cup cold water, add 
to the hot syrup and stir till dissolved. 
Add juice and grated rind of 4% lemon 
and pour syrup over apples. Let stand 
till firm. Serve with whipped cream. 
All measurements are level.—[Edna 
M. Werkeiser, Monroe County, Pa. 


Fried Apples and Onions 

Put 2 or 3 tablespoons of fried pork 
greese or butter in a frying pan. When 
hot add 6 large onions, ‘sliced thin, 
and 8 tart apples, pared, cored and 
sliced. Salt to taste. Add just a little 
water, cover up so they will steam at 
first. Stir often to prevent scorching. 
Apples fried this way without onions 
are good, and either are fine servea 
with salt or fresh pork.—[Aunt Meg, 
Clinton County, N Y. 

Apple Fillings 

Two grated apples, 1 egg, 1 lemon 
(rind and juice), and 1 cup of sugar. 
Scald ail together; when cool put be- 
tween the cake and cover the top with 
whipped cream flavored with lemon 
and slightly sweetened.—[Hilda Zellar, 
Jefferson County, N Y. 

Sweet Apple Pickles 

Pare apples and steam 
enough to pierce with straw. To each 
seven pounds of apples pour cver 
while hot 1 quart vinegar, 3 pounds 
brown sugar and 1 teaspoon. each, 
cloves, cinnamon and allspice, heated 
together.—[Cora M, Tryon, Franklin 
County, N Y. 


till soft 


Lonesome Land 
[From Page 15.] 
things on. I'll have to round her up 
again and tell her a few things. This 
is my first husband. He was in pol- 
itics and got beat, and so he killed 
himself. He couldn't stand to have 
folks give him the laugh.”’ She spoke 
with pride. ‘“‘He was a_real handsome 
man, don’t you think? You mighta 
took off the paper; it didn’t belong 
there, and he does brighten up the 
room. A good picture is real com- 
pany, seems to me. When my old 
man gets on the rampage till I can’t 
stand it no longer, I come in here and 
set, and look at Walt. "Tain’t every 
man that’s got nerve to kill himself— 
with a shotgun. It was turrible! He 
took and tied a string to the trig- 
ger—” 

“Oh, please!” 

The landlady stopped short and 
stared at her. “What? Oh, I won't go 
into details—it was awful messy, and 
that’s a fact. I didn’t git over it for 
a couple of months. He coulda killed 
himself with a six-shooter; it’s always 
been a mystery why he dug up that 


old shotgun, but he did. I always 
thought he wanted to show his 
nerve.”’ She sighed, and drew her 


fingers across her eyes. “I don’t 
s’pose I ever will get over it,” she 
added complacently. “It was a tur- 
rible shock.” 

“Do you know,” the girl began des- 
perately, “if Mr Manley Fleetwood is 
in town? I expected him to meet me 
at the train.”’ 

“Oh! I kinda thought you was Man 
Fleetwood’s girl., My name’s Hawley. 
You going to be married tonight, ain't 
you?” 

“T—I haven’t seen Mr Fleetwood 
yet,”’ hesitated the girl, and her eyes 
filled again with tears. “I’m afraid 
something may have happened to 
him. He—” 

Mrs Hawley glimpsed the tears, and 
instantly became motherly in her 





manner. She even wen 
ted the gir) on the 


yo 
Man’s all right; I seen him at dinner 
She stopped short, 
looked keenly at the delicate face, 
and at the yellow-brown eyes which 
gazed at her, innocent of evil, trust- 
ing, wistful. “He spoke about your 
coming and said he’d want the use of 
the parlor this evening, fofthe wed- 
ding. I had an idea you was coming 
on the six-twenty train. Maybe he 
thought so, too. I never heard you 
come in—I was busy frying dough- 
nuts in the kitchen—and I just hap- 
pened to come in here after some- 


thing. You’d oughta rappéd on that 
door. Then I'd ‘a’ known you was 
here. I'll go and have my old man 


hunt him up. He must be around 
town somewheres. Like as not he’ll 
meet the six-twenty, expecting you to 
to be on it.” 

She smiled reassuringly as 
turned to the inner door. 

“You'll take off your hat and jaeket, 
and pretty soon I'll show you up to 
aroom. I'll have to round up my old 
man first—and that’s liable to take 
time.’”” She turned her eyes quizzi- 
cally to the porky-cheeked, portrait, 
“You jest let Walt keep you.company 
till I get back. He was real good 

company when he was livin’.” 

She smiled again and went out 
briskly, came back, and stood with 
her hand upon the cracked doorknob. 

“TI clean forgot your name,” she 
hinted. ‘“‘“Man told me, at dinner time, 
but I'm no good on earth at remem- 
bering names till after I’ve seen the 
person it belongs to.’ 

‘Valeria Peyson—V al, they call me 


she 


usually, at home.” The homesick- 
ness of the girl shone in her misty 
eyes, haunted her voice. Mrs 
Hawley read it, and spoke more 
briskly than she would otherwise 
have done. 

“Well, we're plumb strangers, but 


we ain’t going to stay that way, be- 
cause every time you come to town 
you'll have to stop here; there ain’t 
any other place to stop. And I’m go- 
ing to start right in calling you Val. 
We don’t use no ceremony with folk’s 
names, out here. Val’s a real nice 
name, short and easy to say. Mine’s 
Arline. You can call me by it if you 





Alt glad you're to settle 
naterthone ain’t so-awful many wom- 
en in the country; we have to rake 
and scrape to get enough for three sets 


likely we can’t make out m 
D’you dance? Somebody a. they 
seen a fiddle box down to the depot, 
with a couple of big trunks; d'ycu 
play the fiddle?’ 

“A little,”’ Valeria smiled faintly. 

“Well, that’ll come in awful handy 
at dances. We'd have ’em-real often 
in the winter if it wasn’t such a job 
to git music. Well, I got too muci 
to do to be standin: here talkin’. [I 
have to keep right after that breed 
girl all the time, or she won't de 
nothing. I'll git my old man after 
your fellow right away. Jest make 
yourself. to home and anything you 
want ask for it in the kitchen.’”’ She 
smiled in friendly fashion and closed 
the door with a little slam to make 
sure that it latched. 

Valeria stood for a moment with 
her hands hanging straight at her 
sides, staring absently at the door. 
Then she glanced at Walt, staring 
wooden-faced from his gilt frame 
upon his gilt easel, and shivered. She 
pushed the red plush chair as far 
away from him as possible, sat down 
with her back to the picture, and im- 
mediately felt his dull, black eyes 
boring into her back. 

“What a fool I must be!” she said 
aloud, glancing. reluctantly over her 
shoulder at the portrait. She got up 
resolutely, placed the chair where it 
had stood before, and stared deliber- 
ately at Walt, as if she would prove 
how little she cared. But in a mo- 
ment more she was crying dismally 

Kent Burnett, bearing over his arm 
a coat newly pressed in the Delmoni- 
co restaurant, dodged in at the back 
door of the saloon, threw the coat 
down upon the tousled bed, and 
pushed back his hat with a gesture of 
relief at an onerous duty well per- 
formed. 

[To Be Continued Next Week.] 






























now in universal use. 








Built to last 
most a life- 
time without 
repairs 










in the kitchen as well. 
to turn on without matches are the most 
brilliant and beautiful known= while the gas 
range is the one perfect cooking appliance 


Newark 








Behind This Scene 
A Pilot Carbide Lighting 
and Cooking Plant 


works without a sound. Silently and auto- 
matically it supplies lights for the whole place 
and—feeds the fire in the gas cooking range 


The lights, equipped 





The Pilot has brought these two city conve- 
niences to thousands of country homes inevery 
state. Our hundreds of representatives are 
permanently located in the districts they serve. _ 
Write us for the names of 
neighbors who can show 
you plants in action. 


The Oxweld Acetylene 


Company 
Chicago Los Angeles 
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Dog Gone, Money Too 


The Pine Grove Collice Kennels, Long 


Branch, N J, advertise to sell fine- - 
igreed collie pups. On the strength of 
their guarantee I sent them $25 and 
received from them a dog. en we 
lifted him from the crate he fell in a 
heap on the floor and would quiver all 
over and eat very little. I finally re- 
turned the puppy and then I personally 
visited the proprietor and asked for my 
money or another dog. He had no 
puppy for me to take and did not have 
$25 on hand, but gave me his written 
promise to refund me $25. This money 
has not reached me and I desire your 
help as I have been told you_are will- 
ing to expose frauds.—[Mrs G. 3. 

We have never been able to obtain 
any satisfaction for subscribers on any 
complaint filed against Pine Grove 
Kennels. Their guarantee to Mrs G. S. 
reads: “We guarantee satisfaction or 
money refunded—i e, if on arrival 
you are not perfectly pleased, you muy 
return the puppy at our expense and 
we will refund the price paid in full, 
together with any transportation you 
may hive paid.” 

The Pine Grove Collie Kennels 
bought from one of our advertisers 
stock Which we suppose was intended 
for resale. Advertiser writes us that 
so far they have postponed payment. 

Frota the above account, which 
could be-extended to cover several 
similar cases which are now pending 
in our files, Our subscribers can be 
forewarned that they better be careful 
of any promises: put out by thoss 


people. 


The Losing Game 

Postal fraud order has been issued 
against the Canadian Watch and 
Tableware Company and James P. 
Easton, manager at Ottawa building, 
and Cartier building, Montreal, Can. 
This step taken by the postal authori- 
ties marks the end of a clever game 
about which we have several times 
warned our readers. This company 
and its manager, Easton, also appar- 
ently operated under name of Conti- 
nental watch and silver company. 

Their game was to write hundreds 


of letters notifying people they were” 


successful in a puzzle contest and the 
prize would be sent. just as soon as 
the winner would send 98 cents for 
wrapping, expressage, etc. Even if 
folks received the article, it was not 
a a bit more than they paid 
or it, 





Waiting for the Returns 

The first week in last November I 
Sent a carload of apples to J. R. Hesse, 
gtocer, Kenton, O, and have only re- 
ceived part of thé amount due me. He 
has promised in several letters to re- 
mit, but has failed to do so. I wrote 
him twice laiely and he has not an- 
Swered me. ~There is still $200 due.— 
{C, W. A., Ghio, 

Apparently the party complained 
against is in the habit of not answer- 
ing letters, as he will send us no ex- 
planation at all, If he never received 
our letters, they would probably be 
returned to us through the postoflice 
Looks as if more strenuous measures 
Would be necessary before any just 
Settlement could be secured on this 
Claim. c 


Warning to Inventors 


A little over a year ago I obtained a 
Patent on an invention that I was led 
to believe, by the attorney who prose- 
cuted the case for me, possessed con- 
Siderable merit and commercial value. 
After obtaining the patent I wrote to 
all the companies putting out office ap- 
pliances such as I invented offering my 
patent for sale. Only one of these com- 
Panies gave my invention § the least 
ins deration. is particular firm was 

ne enough to go to the trouble to ex- 
Plain why my idea is a failure. In spite 
of all this discouragement there is a 
certain ~ wy com y which seems 
iearczard my invention in an entirely 

“erent light. Do you believe they 
really have my welfare at heart and 
ae consider it as meritorious as they 
Gaim? Would you advise me to have 

oy go ahead and build the first sam- 
bles as per terms?—[O. M. H. 

We believe they really have your 
Pocketbook at heart and are anxious 
‘O obtain the $100 which they desire 
you to advance them before they 
— &@ move. From our experience 
this would not mean the end of the 
€xPense, either. In a short time they 

ay i 
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Orange Judd Service Bureau 

Will corve you gladly by private letter if you 
1) send us full details of your case, or 
stamps for their return; (2) also inclose 

your address label 
Agticulturist showing that you are « 
paid-up subscriber; or, if not'such, you — 
will be entitled to this free service by «4 
i subscriber. 
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might write you that unexpected dif- 
ficulties had been encounted and be- 
fore they could proceed you must 
send more money. 

We believe that if they really 
thought that your invention contained 
the future possibilities mentioned in 
their glowing letters, they would buy 
your patent:at omce and manufacture 
on their own account. The manufac- 
turer who told you from past expe- 
rience just why your invention was 
worthless deserves a medal, He knew 
about how much his bad news would 
be welcomed and probably only spoke 
out because he had the courage of his 
convictions. 


Helpful Hints 

Outside of its many other good 
points, American Agriculturist has one 
feature alone which should keep its 
subscription list well filled. I refer to 
the adjustments you obtain for sub- 
scribers on all kinds of claims. I cer- 
tainly wish to thank you for $26.74 
just received from the express com- 
pany. I’m sure I would never have 
obtained it if it had not been for 
Orange Judd Service Bureau.—[Ed- 
ward R. Bernight, Franklinvillie, N J. 


Complaint has reached us that 
money was paid to an agent of Na- 
tional magazine service, 1457 Broad- 
way, New York city, but no periodical 
reached the holder of the receipt. R. 
Roseburg wrote us July 8, that if sub- 
scriber would report what kind of a 
magazine he desired, same would be 
sent him. We replied, but our letter 
was returnetl by the postal authorities 
marked “Unclaimed.’”” Anybody else 
waiting for magazines, that. never 
come? . 


Subscriber states that he bought 
stock in several schemes from Dou- 
glas, Laey & Co, Kingsley building, 
Newport, RI. Our letetrs to this firm 
are returned as “Unclaimed.” Ap- 
parently subscribed must bid good-by 
to his money. 


Mrs P. S. P.: Unused or partially 
used mileage tickets, if sent to the 
office of the general passenger agent, 
Delaware and Hudson railroad, will 
be redeemed at the difference between 
the cost price and the value of the 
coupons used, computed on the basis 
of 3 cents per mile, except where pas- 
senger can show use between points 
where a'lower fare is effective, when 
such fare will be used in computing 
the redemption value of the ticket. 


L. M. Gilbert, 222 Callowhill street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, is slow to offer any 
adjustment on numerous complaints 
filed by subscribers who have shipped 
him butter and eggs. What has been 
your experience when dealing with 
him? If you are waiting for money 
which rightfully should be paid for 
shipments, send us in all the facts. 
By bunching all the claims we may 
further the interests of all. 





I received payment in full from 
Denn’s Rheumatic cure for the medi- 
cine which did me no good. Many 
thanks to Orange Judd Service Bu- 
reau.—[W. T. Burch, Terra Atla, 
W Va. 





Our Guarantee—We podsitively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agrijculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 

e@ purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 

vertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.”. We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firm adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver's hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 


Many Strawberry Varieties—A list 
of all varieties of strawberries which 
have originated in North America 
contains descriptions of 1879 sorts. 


/ 
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You have & neighbor who owns a Colt Carbide 
Lighting and Cooking Plant. 

And this neighbor can’t be far away because we have 
sold thirty thousand plants in eastern territory since 
the year 1899. 


Last year we sold twice as many as we ever did before 





v e : 
during the same period. 
. This means that the 
2 
> has built for itself a reputation which must be taken 
> C into consideration by every purchaser who would 
install the best country home light plant which the 
market offers. 


Your neighbor took this reputation into considera- 
tion before he made his selection and we are sure you 
will do likewise before you make yours. 

At your pleasure, whenever you are ready, we can 
easily demonstrate that the Colt Carbide Light and 
Cooking Plant gives you double value for your money 
Ma —a two-in-one service — that it is built to last a life- 
time—that it will do the work for an indefinite period 

without repairs—that it is strictly automatic—that 
it needs no attention other than refilling with car- 
bide and plain water once a month — that the lights 
will be as white and brilliant as any you ever saw 
and that the gas stove in your kitchen will be quite 
as satisfactory as the gas range used by the cities’ 
millions. a 


>, Write us today for copy of written testimonials 
from your own neighbors. 


J. B. Colt Company 
42nd Street Building 


New York City 


——— 























GIVEN —GERUIRE EASTMAN PREMO When You Write Amerncan Accculturis, 


FILM PACK Pee, Se 24x8X., for sell- 
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ing 26 Art and Re! ls pkgs. 
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C t in Jig Ih 
omfort in Jig Time 
When you come in from the chilly out-of-doors, the 
Perfection doesn’t keep you waiting. It is instantly 
lighted and warms any ordinary room in a few 
minutes, Portable—easily carried wherever needed. 
Sturdy and convenient. No fire to poke or ashes to 
carry out. 

The new No. 500 Perfection Heater Wick comes trimmed and 
burned off, all ready for usz. Makes re-wicking easy. 

So-CO-ny Kerosene gives best results. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES 


New York 
Buffalo 
































MORE MONEY 


FOR THE FURS YOU TRAP 


The largest fur house in 
the world needs your furs. 
We pay cash. Write for 
our new price list on Rac- 
coon, Muskrat, Skunk, Opos- 
sum, Fox and other Furs. 
Trappers send us their furs 
year after year because they 
get more money and a square 
deal.. Our new book will tell 
‘ou how to trap—shows the dif- 
erent furs in beautiful, natural 
colors — gives the game laws 
rices on stee] traps, smokers, etc. Sead 















it today—F REE. 


FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 
170 Funsten Building St. Louls, Mo. 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
into coate (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered. Your 
tur goods will cost you less (han to buy 
them and be worth more 

Our Itustreted catalog gives a lot of 
information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides; how and when we 
pay the freight both ways; about our 
sate dyeing process on cow and horse 
hide, calf and other skins; about the 
fur goods and game trophies we sell, 
taxidermy, ete 

Then we have recently got out an- 
other we ogll our Fashion book, wholly 
devoted @ fashion plates of muffs, 
f 
“ 




















cckwear and other fine fur garments, 
) prices; also fur garments romod- 
eied and ropaired. 

You can have either book by sending 
your correct address naming whic or 
both books if you need both. Address / 

The Crosby Frisian Fur Companys 
671 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


RAW FURS 


Our prices are always the highest the mar- 
ket aflords, Liberal grading and prompt 
remittance guaranteed on a!l shipments, 
Senator Fur Price List 


David Blustein & Bro. 
178] West 27% St New York 















TRAPPERS! Furs are high ; trap- 
eping pays. “ Trap- 
craft,” Illus., tells how to trap fox, 
muskrat, skunk,.wolf,mink, ete. ; water. 
den, snow, log, blind sets, etc., how to 


fasten traps, stretch furs, make deadfalls, snares. Fur 
News, big illus. magazine, tells abeut fur markets, trap 
ping, hunting, woodcraft, fishing, fur farming, roots, herbs: lote 

t Je. cotn for © * Traperaft ‘* and 


sence con F UR NEWS, 71W. 234 St., New York. Room604 
HUNTERS, TRAPPERS, 222 #2! red 


at a Sportsmen should read the best 
- * magazine in the world in their line. 
It has the aroma of the woods and tells the value of all 
fur-bearing animals, Once read, you will wart it always. 
Price $1.50a year, two years, $2.50. Send lic fora 
copy. you'll be tickled, Send for it today. 
HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER, Dept. 229, Columtus, Chio 


p RAISE, GUINEA PIGS 











profi 
AZ housa 








ms ing proposit 
, explaine all, 
ORATORY SU ¥y co. 
Dept. 6, 2841 Ridge Ave., Philedeiphis, Pa, 


a 
!Cash 


oe out of your 


LD BAGS 


You'll be surprised how much money we will 
pay you for your old bags, torn or sound 
any quantity Don’t let them lie around and 
rot when you can turn them into money. 

WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
and we mail check as soon as shipment is 
received Take advantage of present high 
rices — write today for price-list and shipping 
mstructions Largest direct buyers of bags in 
the worl References — Citizens Bank of 
Buffalo, Dun or Bradstreet 
tROQUOIS BAG CO, 
397 Howard St., Buffalo, N.Y 

















. 
WELL "?xv3° WELL 
PAYS 
Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 














Write for Circular 


WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 











| Vegetable Forcing PYine' 








This book gives in detail every essentia 

for the construction the fercing house a 

} rangement and man ent Soils; their require 
! insects ases, etc, Brery vegetable 








ents dis 
§} suitable for forcing 
Jndispensab for 


ia discussed in careful detail 
the bey r and prac al 
Hustrate d. 51428 inches. 452 pages. Cloth. Net £2.00 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 





















































Furs and Skins 


Shall the Farm Boy Trap ? 
LYMAN CRANE, ST LAWRENCE ©O, N ¥ 


Yes, by all means. Learn to be a 
good trapper, as it is sport and skill. 
It should be sport for any farmer to 
watch a fox catch a mouse as much 
as a cat. We have a couple of foxes 
that are usually.out in the meadow 
mornings at the crack of day doing 
their best hunting. 

Foxes or skunks do scarcely any 
injury to poultry, with only one or 
two exceptions. <A trapper lost an 
old fox that was tame and she de- 
stroyed several hundred dollars’ 
worth of turkeys and chickens in one 
season. She was so tame she would 
go into the henhouses at night unless 
a lantern was lighted there. Be care- 
ful about having tame foxes and let- 
ting them break loose and get away. 
Should not the owner have been re- 
sponsible for the damage done? 

Teach the boys to trap the mice, 
rats, woodchucks and such vermin. 
He will love the sport if you put a 
premium on chucks of 10 cents each. 
My boy, without help, killed 33 the 
last year on our farms. Keep the 
golden rule by catching them off just 
as fast as they come and not raising 
them for your neighbors to feed. We 
think there was not one left on the 
farm here of 300 acres when October 
came. Boys, keep your muskrat skins 
until February or March, as they will 
be worth more by that time, and if 
shipped to your fur dealer in large 
lots, you will get 5 to 10% more than 
selling every week. 


High Prices for Skins 


At the October series of sales of raw 
furs and skins held in New York city, 
ttendance was large and interest 
keen, particularly in fox pelts, which 
old at sharp advances, red fox skins 
elling largely at $27 to $30 and as high 
M40 each. The third day of the 
ile was marked by disposal of 600,- 
(70 muskrats, best selections all the 




















 ¥eport 


way up to 86 cents to $1 each. All of 

ese sales represent well-cured fur 
kins which have been assorted and 
stored from dealer to manufacturer; 
consignments of raw skins direct from 
he country would not command as 
much. Mink skins were higher. 

In the trade at New York the belief 
was expressed that there is a prospec- 
tive shortage in some _ varieties of 
skins, notably those from the cold far 
north. Among the skins sold were 
600,000 muskrat and 45,000 mink. 


1 


Efficiency in Marketing 

Probably the most successful co- 
everative enterprise in the United 
States is the California fruit growers’ 
This has long been most 
successful, and the 1917 annual 
shows another good year. 
The efficiency in the marketing of 
perishable produce here outlined 
might well be imitated by growers of 
other fruits, also potatoes, vegetables, 
tobacco, ete. 

The exchange mentioned is a grow- 
ers’ co-operative corporation which 
marketed most of all the citrus fruits 
grown in California. In this last year 
ended August 31, 1917, it handled 
15,493,000 boxes citrus fruits at a cost 
to the exchange for handling of 4% 
cents a box. Members of the ex- 
change received nearly $34,000,000 for 
their crops and not a cent was lost 
through bad debts or other causes. 
The é@xchange is composed of S000 
growers: their fruit, crated, is haw 
dled in 150 packing houses and under 
the direction of the central office. For 
advertising to increase the consump- 
tion of the fruit each box of oranges 

issessed 214 cents, this publicity 
work greatly enlarging the outlet. 
The exchange is temporarily opening 
its marketing facilities to vegetable 
hippers, 


exchange. 


Home Advertising—Bulletin boards 

the entrance of farms are becom- 
ne popular with the evergrowing 
umber of automobilists. They ad- 
rtise farm products for sale and 
many autoists to a direct and 
first-hand market 


attract 


Grapes from California to the 
amount of 10,741 cars were shipped to 
other states in 1916. The estimated 


raisin production of that state ae) 


the same year was 126,009 tons, 
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PS Al~ ai herever you want it in less 
EF thana minute's time. Power comes 


"THE LAWRENCE 
AUTO POWER 
EQUIPMENT turns 
your auto into a ul 
A WAMAN| gasoline engine. It is the 
‘F} most economical engine you 
\ —s can buy—1i to 14H.P.ata 
cost lower than the = 

stationary en * 
Bn gp hae 


power you henever and 
w 


Y 
4) 


irect from auto ne and saves 
wear on the gears and differential—less 


YD strain and wear om your car than when 















Feed Grinders, 
Corn Shellers, 


Silo Fillers, 





factory, or your money 
You run no chances. 









8 Auto Power Bidg. 





Pumps Water, 

And all Farm Machinery a Stationary Engine will run. 
It fits Fords and nine other kinds of Automobiles. Only $25.00 and guaranteed satis- 
Order direct and get an equipment for your fall work. 


driving. The 
AUTO POWER 
EQUIPMENT 


makes your car work in the winter time. Don't lay 
itup. It runs— 


Wood Saws, 
Grindstones, 


Big Mlugtrated Circular, but order now—the guarantee protects you. 
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of the birth offour 


It’s Our Birthday Party 
but—you get the present 


Send your subscription to'4merican 
'Agriculturist within the next 21 
days—not later than November 17th 
—and you can have “ 


Two Years for $1 


We make this Special Birthday Bargain 
Offer to celebrat® the 76th anniversary 


business. 


Help us celebrate and get TWO years’ 
subscription for the price of ONE. 


It’s $1 a Year after November 17 








years for $1.00. 


for only $1.00. 


Here Are the Conditions: 
q New subscriptions will be accepted for TWO 


Old subscriptions may be renewed TWO years 
from the present expiration date for only $1.00. 


I Subscriptions, not yet expired may be paid 
TWoOeayears ahead of present expiration date 


No premiums, books, presents or other in- 
ducements will be allowed with any subscrip- 
tions sent in under this offer. 


Every subscriber, new or renewal, who accepts 

this two-year for $7.00 anniversary offer becomes 
a member of the Orange Judd Service Bureau and 
is entitled to all its benefits, free of charge. 








This 76th Anniversary Cut 


1917. No subscriptions will 
than the regular price of $1.00 
after November 17, 1917. 


money order, whichever is the 
get the money to us before the 


Price Offer of two years for 


$1.00 will Bositively be withdrawn midnight, November 17, 


be accepted or entered at less 
ayear if mailed or postmarked 


Remit by coin, stamps, personal check, registered letter or 


most convenient, but be sure to 
time limit expires on this offer, 














315 Fourth Avenue, 





American Agriculturist 


New York, N. Y. 





























